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by Diane H. Rush $ 


our eyelids flutter in their resistance to daylight. 

Your brain refuses to kick into gear and for an in- 
stant you wonder where you are. Then, with limbs that 
seem to weigh a ton, you swing your feet to the floor. 
Reality floods your senses and you become aware of the 
inevitable: It’s Monday morning and you dread going to 
work. 

Other people in the office feel the same way. They make 
disgruntled comments. Some of them are late every morn- 
ing. Others are frequently absent or take long lunch 
breaks. Production is low, and there’s a general reluc- 
tance to do more than is absolutely required. 

All classic symptoms, says George Washington Univer- 
sity Professor of Behavioral Science Gordon L. Lippitt, 
of unresolved conflict in the office. An internationally 
known management consultant and author of Organiza- 
tional Renewal, first published in 1969 and set for revised 
release in November by Appleton-Century Crofts, Dr. 
Lippitt teaches the graduate-level course, ‘‘Conflict Re- 
solution,” which studies conflict on individual, group, 
Organizational, national and international levels. 

Conflict. The very word conjures up images of anger, 
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tears, hurt, divorce, even war. And yet a growing number 
of experts say conflict—that is fighting, hostility and con- 
troversy—can be a positive, creative force, and that with- 
out it we don’t change, grow or progress as individuals, 
couples, employees, organizations or countries. It’s the 
fear of confronting the conflict that causes problems, they 
say, not the conflict itself. 

**No marriage, office or country can make progress or 
mature without conflict,” says Dr. Lippitt, who recently 
received the American Society for Training and Develop- 
ment’s Gordon M. Bliss Memorial Award for his work in 
behavioral science. ‘‘We have to change the way we feel 
about conflict. It’s not to be avoided; it’s to be confronted 
and resolved.” 

Unresolved conflict, he says, diverts energy from the 
job. Employees begin to polarize into ‘‘us against them” 
groups as differences deepen and morale sinks. Coopera- 
tion dwindles; suspicion and distrust flourish. The at- 
mosphere becomes poisoned with negativity and indiffer- 
ence. ‘‘Who cares?” and ‘‘So what?” attitudes abound. 

Confronting the conflict, on the other hand, clarifies 
the issue, increases active involvement and opens the door 
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to spontaneous, creative communication and problem- 
solving. 

Lippitt cites a recent American Management Associa- 
tion survey of executive officers, vice presidents and mid- 
dle managers that reveals the growing importance of con- 
flict resolution at work. The respondents report spending 
24 percent of their time dealing with conflict and say con- 
flict management ability has become increasingly impor- 
tant in the past 10 years. 

“They say conflict management is equally or slightly 
more important than planning, communication, motiva- 
tion and decision-making,’’ Lippitt stresses. School and 
hospital administrators, mayors and city managers report 
spending 49 percent or more of their time in conflict re- 
solution. Managing conflict, he says, requires tolerance, 
encouragement and the recognition that some conflict 
should not or cannot be resolved. Conflict resolution is a 
process of communication and negotiation requiring lead- 
ership skills. 

We all have a certain style of reacting to a conflict situa- 
tion. Lippitt describes five. Which is your boss? 
Continued on page 2 
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Four New Members 
Join Board of Trustees 


Margaret Daniel 


Four new members joined George Washington 
University’s Board of Trustees in July. They are: 

—Margaret Truman Daniel, BA °46, author 
and interviewer. She has written seven books, 
among them Harry S Truman, the best-selling 
biography of her late father, mystery novels 
Murder in the White House and Murder on 
Capitol Hill, and the recently published Letters 
from Father. A concert singer, she made her 
radio debut as soloist with the Detroit Sym- 
phony in 1947. She was co-host of the NBC pro- 
gram ‘‘Weekday”’ and conducted her own inter- 
view program, ‘‘Authors in the News,” for 
seven years. Mrs. Daniel serves on the boards of 
Riggs National Bank of Washington, the Pen- 
sion Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
North America, and Seabury Press. 

—Sen. Daniel K. Inouye, JD ’52, senior sena- 
tor of Hawaii. Elected to the U.S. Senate in 
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1962, he is also secretary of the Senate Democra- 
tic Conference, a member of the Senate Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee, and a member of Sen- 
ate Committees on Appropriations and Com- 
merce, Science and Transportation, and the 
Select Committees on Intelligence and Indian 
Affairs. He served in the U.S. Army during 
World War II, advancing from private to cap- 
tain, and was decorated with the Bronze Star 
and Purple Heart with cluster. 

—W. Jarvis Moody, chairman and president 
of American Security Corporation and Ameri- 
can Security Bank, N.A. Formerly a loan and 
new business officer at Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company in New York, he joined American 
Security Bank in 1964 as vice president. He has 
served three terms on the executive council of the 
American Bankers Association and is a past 
president of the D.C. Bankers Association. 


McDonald Williams 


From 1974 to 1976 he was chairman of the 
Regional Advisory Board of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. He is a corporate director of 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Peo- 
ples Drug Stores and District Realty Title In- 
surance Company. 

—J. McDonald Williams, JD ’66, managing 
partner of Trammel Crow Company, a real es- 
tate development and investment firm in Dallas. 
A partner in the Dallas law firm of Stalcup, Lip- 
shy and Williams from 1968-73, he has been as- 
sociated with Trammel Crow since 1973. He 
graduated from GW’s National Law Center se- 
cond in his class. He serves on the board of direc- 
tors of Park Cities Bank and Trust Company, 
Dallas, and is a member of the Dallas Assembly, 
an association of the community leaders in that 
metropolitan area. 


Students Given Voice 
In Trustee Selection 


In a move designed to give students more input 
in university decision-making, the GW Board 
of Trustees voted this spring to increase the 
number of General Alumni Association 
(GAA)-nominated university trustees from two 
to three for a three-year trial period. The board 
left to the GAA to determine the role students 
would assume in nominating candidates for the 
new position. 

A plan recently developed by the board and 
the GAA has students, through the GW Student 
Association (GWSA), nominating qualified 
alumni for the board, in addition to serving on 
the GAA committee responsible for recom- 
mending three alumni trustees to the board. 
That committee is composed of Everett H. 
Bellows, BA ’39, MA ’41, vice chairman of the 
board; Bruce J. Ammerman, MD ’72; Elizabeth 
F. Clarkson, BA ’62; Judge Lawrence S. Mar- 
golis, LLB ’61; William D. Steeves, BIA ’75, 
MA ’76; and GWSA President Doug Atwell, an 
undergraduate majoring in history. 

“This is a great opportunity for the students at 
George Washington University,’’ Atwell said. 
“Anytime you can increase student input on the 
university’s governing board is a giant step for 
students.” 

Atwell gave much of the credit for the board’s 
decision to trustees William M. Porter, whose 
proposal was adopted, Lyn Henderson Clark, 
and Nancy B. Dudley, and to Sandra H. Lear, 
director of alumni relations. ‘Without their help 
over the past few years, none of this would have 
been possible,” Atwell said. 
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Confronting Conflict from page 1 


Confronters address a disagreement directly, in a prob- 
lem solving way. Focusing on facts, they explore how 
both parties can work things out with specific suggestions. 
“‘When people are introduced to what they recognize as 
fact, they become more objective—sensible, if you 
prefer,” says Lippitt. 

Forcers exert their viewpoint at the expense of others 
without regard for the employees’ preferences. This auth- 
oritarian, sometimes parental approach produces a win- 
lose situation in which someone comes up short. This only 
produces more conflict and destroys any openness and 
trust there may have been. 

Compromisers search for solutions that provide some 
degree of satisfaction to the conflicting parties. 

Smoothers emphasize areas of agreement and de-em- 
phasize areas of difference. This works to diffuse the sit- 
uation, but does not necessarily resolve it. It may come 
back to haunt. 

Withdrawers retreat and avoid conflict. They are quick 
to comply or conform, usually remaining neutral when 
there’s a need to take a position. ‘‘Resolving conflict re- 
quires empathy and equality, but not neutrality,” Lippitt 
says. “‘The neutral position is damaging because it recog- 
nizes nothing.” 

At the heart of the withdrawer’s approach to conflict is 
fear, he points out. Your boss may be afraid to admit 
there is a conflict or problem for fear his or her boss may 
say, ‘‘Yovw’re doing a poor job.” 

Afraid of appearing incompetent, your boss may feel 
that “‘If I open up to new ideas or suggestions, I may not 
be able to handle them. Someone may know more than I 
do. I may lose control of the situation.” 

Your boss may also avoid confronting conflict due to a 
preoccupation with being nice—the familiar ‘‘If-you- 
can’t-say-something-nice, don’t-say-anything-at-all men- 
tality,” Lippitt notes. 

In their book Creative Aggression, Drs. George R. 
Bach and Herb Goldberg describe a ‘‘nice boss’’ as one 
who shudders at giving orders, never gets openly angry, is 
reluctant to criticize or be disliked, and does not dis- 
criminate between an excellent job and a mediocre one. 
As a result, creative, talented employees avoid extending 
themselves. They become stagnant, unchallenged. Job 
burnout occurs. Talented people leave and the nice boss 


becomes surrounded by clingers—called ‘“‘lifers’’ in the 
military—who seek safety and protection by playing the 
game. 

What’s a concerned boss to do? The old bromide, 
‘What we have here is a failure to communicate,” is the 
central issue. Communication failures which cause mis- 


understandings are the principal causes of conflict. Sec- . 


ond are personality clashes, then value and goal dif- 
ferences, poor performance, differences over job method- 
ology, responsibility and lack of cooperation. 
Communication involves a good ‘‘coaching process” 
which should take place weekly between you and your 
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boss, according to Lippitt. ‘The time you get feedback on 
performance from the boss shouldn’t be once a year.” 

This communication should define and clarify goals 
and build a relationship of trust. It should encourage 
openness, honesty, constructive confrontation and dis- 
agreement. ‘‘Once the word gets out that the boss likes 
new ideas, encourages constructive challenges and isn’t 
afraid of taking a risk to be criticized, communication will 
improve and conflict will diminish,” Lippitt believes. Too 
many times an employee who comes up with new ideas or 
ways of doing things is seen as a troublemaker. 

The boss also should be aware that conflict is essentially 
evolutionary. One can anticipate conflict before it erupts 
by knowing its path or stages. ‘‘Anytime there is a change 
in plan, procedure, location, personnel—in other words, 
the status quo changes—a boss can anticipate conflict,” 
Lippitt says. 

If conflict is not anticipated and diffused at this early 
stage, conscious but unexpressed feelings result. Employ- 
ees begin to think about the inconvenience or threat of the 
unexpected change. Rumors start; people become dis- 
gruntled. It’s important that a boss be aware of what 
travels the grapevine and be able to cope with problems 
once they are identified. 

If not, Lippitt indicates, then discussion begins among 
employees in the hall, at their desks, after work. Eventual- 
ly open dispute emerges and the boss gets questions in 
staff meetings or in private conversations. Finally the con- 
flict becomes full blown. At this stage there is refusal to 
move, change or cooperate, and the possibility of strikes 
or demonstrations arises. 

So what can the employee do to confront conflict in the 
office if the boss won’t? Lippitt suggests having enough 
ego strength to live with your own integrity. That is, have 
an I’m-going-to-speak-up-regardless-of-the-consequen- 
ces attitude. Collect some data to support your position. 
Document your points. Suggest a management training 


course or point out an appropriate article in a leading pro- 


fessional management journal. Or suggest a retreat away 
from the office where everyone can contribute to a review 
of goals, discuss the human resources available to ac- 
complish them, procedures, and anything else that will 
help clear the air and cleanse the office. 

And good luck with those Monday morning blues. 0 
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“Trying to Pay GW Back 


For What It Has Done For Me” 


“Excellence is the result of dedicated but not 
always highly talented individuals and groups 
doing the best they know how for someone or 
something they believe in.” 

—E. Clarence Rice Jr., MD ’16 


He and his wife spend much of their time these 
days tending the flower gardens at the Presbyter- 
ian Home in Washington. Judging by the 
healthy, hardy appearance of the roses and 
azaleas on the grounds, they do their jobs well. 

It’s apparent that Dr. and Mrs. Mary Rice, 
aged 87 and 92, respectively, take this ‘‘dab- 
bling” in horticulture at the Presbyterian Home 
seriously. But such is the nature of this couple, 
who celebrated their 51st anniversary in Septem- 
ber, and especially Dr. Rice, whose commitment 
to his family and the university was translated in- 
to the establishment of a $50,000 charitable gift 
annuity in 1975, the first such gift to GW. 

A native Washingtonian, Dr. Rice is a retired 
pathologist with a special interest in treating 
diabetic children and adults. ‘I remember when 
kids with diabetes never lived longer than three 
years, when insulin was unavailable,” he recalls. 
“With the benefit of insulin, when they started 
living to five and 10 years, we just didn’t know 
what was on the horizon.” 

Committed to fighting the disease, especially 
where children are concerned, Dr. Rice helped 
found and served for three years as executive 
director of the American Diabetes Association’s 
(ADA) D.C. affiliate. He assisted in establishing 
the first D.C.-area camp where diabetic children 
could learn about proper diet and how to live 
with the disease. ‘‘Even today, when we know 
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more about diabetes than ever before, there is 
great need for doctors to be trained in the treat- 
ment of juvenile diabetes,” he says. ‘“The aver- 
age physician prefers not to treat diabetic 
children because so much time needs to be spent 
with them and their parents.” Dr. Rice points 
out that ‘‘while there are many physicians on the 
D.C. ADA referral list, relatively few have a 
desire to treat children. That has to change.” 

In retirement Dr. Rice actively raises funds for 
the Camp Glyndon for Children with Diabetes 
Camp Fund for the Maryland affiliate of the 
ADA. The Washington affiliate recognized his 
many years of dedication and service by estab- 
lishing in his name a camp tuition scholarship 
program and a research project. 


This is the third in a series on people 
who have made planned gifts 
to George Washington University. 


Although very active in diabetes treatment, 
Dr. Rice’s major concentration has been in 
pathology. He was long associated with Garfield 
Memorial Hospital, which became a part of 
what is now the Washington Hospital Center, 
where he was an associate in pathology (1919-46) 
and pathologist and director of laboratories 
(1947-58). For 38 years he was affiliated with 
Children’s Hospital as an associate pathologist 
and director of laboratories, and he helped to 
establish the Children’s Hospital Research 
Foundation. 

The son of Eugene Clarence Rice, MD ’97, 
who helped start the New York College of 
Podiatric Medicine, Dr. Rice Jr. has also taught 
at Georgetown University. His professional ar- 
ticles number more than 70. 

His $50,000 gift to George Washington Uni- 
versity to create a charitable gift annuity was the 
result of ‘‘trying to pay GW back for what it has 
done for me.” This type of gift not only even- 
tually strengthens the university, but also pro- 
vides numerous income and tax advantages to 
the donor now. Dr. Rice receives a lifetime in- 
come that is more than 70 percent tax free, and it 
can be directed to a second beneficiary. The 
amount of tax-free income is determined by the 
donor’s age and when the gift was made. The 
older the donor, the larger the percentage of tax- 
free income and the higher the rate of annual in- 
come. The annuity income rates are guaranteed 
and are the same for men and women. 

Another advantage: The donor is entitled to 
an immediate charitable contribution deduction 
on an income tax return. A 65-year-old male 
donor, for example, could claim a 33 percent 
deduction, while a woman of the same age could 
deduct 26 percent. There are also provisions for 
reducing a donor’s capital gains taxes. 

Dr. Rice’s gift to GW represents his concern 
for the university and its commitment to aca- 
demic excellence. ‘‘My education there did so 
much for me that I want to see the students 
there, now and in the future, get all they can 
from what GW has to offer.” 

For more information on the planned giving 
opportunities available through George Wash- 
ington University, write or call the Director of 
Planned Giving, Development Office, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6414. 


Finding Treasure 
In Museums 


“Keep your eyeballs warmed up,” urges Peggy 
Blechman, MAT ’78, as she herds her third- and 
fourth-grade charges and their parents down a 
hall in the National Museum of American Art, 
past a painting where they identify shapes— 
circles, triangles, squares and rectangles—past 
Washington artist Gene Davis’ colorful stripes, 
and past the Explore Gallery. ‘‘Looking is the 
skill we prime,” Blechman explains as she 
rounds the corner into the room where there will 
be a ‘‘treasure hunt.” 

Blechman, an art teacher at Georgetown Day 
School in Washington, and Susan Friend, MAT 
78, who teaches third and fourth grades at 
Green Acre School in Potomac, Md., are both 
graduates of GW’s museum education program. 
Under the auspices of the School of Education 
and Human Development’s Center for Research 
and Services, they conducted a workshop in 
July, “You and Your Child at the Museum,” 
designed to help teach parents and their children 
how to enjoy and appreciate a museum together. 

“So many times parents are looking at one 
thing while their children are looking at another 
when they’re in a place like this,” Friend ex- 
plains. ‘‘Our goal is to encourage parents and 
children to share experiencing a museum.”’ 

The ‘‘treasure hunt” begins. ‘‘Parents and 


children,’’ Blechman begins firmly, ‘‘you’ll need 


Mother and child analyze the distinctive 
American traits of ‘‘The Stephens Children, ” 
painted in 1842. 


Blechman and students David and Allison 
Freig learn by touching art in the Museum of 
American Art’s Explore Gallery. 


to work together for the answers that will un- 
cover the treasure,” which, ultimately, she says, 
is “knowledge.” With that, kid-and-mom cou- 
ples scatter throughout the room for answers to 
such questions as ‘‘What painting has butterfly 
wings in it?” ‘‘What colors do they possess?” 
‘‘Where are the ballet shoes?” ‘‘What is in the 
suitcase?” 

After finding answers to these and other ques- 
tions, amidst Blechman’s encouragements to 
“look hard” and ‘‘get close,” everyone com- 
pares answers. 

“How can you tell there’s a little boy in the 
background?’ Blechman asks five-year-old 
David Freig. ‘‘ ‘Cause I looked real close,” he 
replies quickly. 

‘Very good,” she lauds, and moves on to find 
answers to the other questions which, judging by 
the number of hands waving, aren’t lacking. 

In addition to helping foster an understanding 
of museums, their purposes and varying offer- 
ings, the workshops conducted by Blechman and 
Friend also sought to help children develop— 
and in the case of their parents, improve—their 
abilities to memorize, organize, classify, com- 
pare and contrast, and synthesize information. 

At least one eight-year-old liked the idea 
enough to ask, ‘‘Can we do this again next 
year?” —Diane Rush 


ight-year-old Katherine Burnan and her 
mother Diana ponder the answer to a 
“treasure hunt” question. 
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Oscar Wilmington, Paul Gracza and Steve 
Perry are key figures in the Colonials’ plans 
this season. 


New Basketball Coaches Begin 1981-82 Season 
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Discipline, Defense Spark Men’s Hopes 


With a new coaching staff, seven new players 
and a new—to GW, that is—playing philoso- 
phy, it should be an exciting season as former 
Indiana assistant coach Gerry Gimelstob heads 
the men’s basketball program. 

Anyone who thinks Gimelstob has been influ- 
enced a little by five years under perhaps the 
nation’s finest coach, Bobby Knight, is right. 
And Gimelstob won’t deny it. ‘‘We will have a 
disciplined basketball team,” he says. ‘‘Our kids 
will be called upon to work harder than they 
have ever worked before.” In addition, says the 
new GW mentor, the Colonials will be one of the 
few teams in the country playing only one de- 
fense: man-to-man. 

Gimelstob was selected off the NCAA champ- 
ion Indiana staff to replace Bob Tallent as coach 
of the Colonials following a disastrous 8-19 
season in 1980-81. Despite a late start in 
recruiting, Gimelstob has signed four quality 
players, including one high school All-Ameri- 
can, to join three transfers who sat out last year, 
and eight returning lettermen. 


Gone from last year’s squad are starting 
guards Curtis Jeffries and Randy Davis, and 
reserve forward Curtis Smith. 

But top returnees, including 6-3 senior guard 
Wilbert Skipper, 6-6 senior forward Paul 
Gracza, 6-3 junior forward Oscar Wilmington 
and 6-5 sophomore forward Steve Perry, are 
expected to receive a lot of help from the 
newcomers. 


One of GW’s major problems last year was 
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Follow the Colonials 
All Season Long 


You don’t have to miss any of the Colonial 
Men’s 13 home basketball games this season, 
starting with the November 30 tip-off against 
Catholic University, if you order season tickets 
now. A check made out to George Washington 
University for $60 (adults) or $30 (high school 
age or younger) is all that’s necessary. 

In addition to Catholic, the Colonials will also 
meet at Charles E. Smith Center Virginia Tech, 
Siena, Duquesne, George Mason, Towson State, 
Pittsburgh, Virginia, Rhode Island, St. Bona- 
venture, West Virginia, Massachusetts and Rut- 
gers. Game time is 8 p.m. 

Individual game tickets: adults $5, high 
schoolers and younger $2. 

Write Ticket Office, Charles E. Smith Center, 
GWU, Washington, D.C., 20052 or call (202) 
676-DUNK for more information. 
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lack of height, evidenced by the 6-6 forward 
Gracza in the starting center spot. But things 
should be different this year. Mike Brown, a 6-9 
freshman from East Orange, N.J., won All- 
America honors at Clifford Scott High School 
after averaging 20 points and 15 rebounds on 
that state championship team. Having received a 
five-star rating from renowned high school scout 
Howard Garfinkle, Brown will be the highest- 
rated freshman to play at GW since another All- 
American, Pat Tallent, entered the university in 
1971. Penny Elliott, a 6-9 senior, and Mike 
Neville, a 6-8 junior, are both eligible to play 
after sitting out a year following their transfers 
from Virginia Commonwealth and Catholic 
University, respectively. 

Gimelstob is also high on incoming sopho- 
more Dave Hobel, a 6-foot point guard who 
starred last year at Allegany Community College 
in Cumberland, Md., following an outstanding 
high school career at Valley High in Lonaconing, 
Md., where he averaged 30.5 points his senior 
year. Two freshmen, 6-4 Joe Wassel and 6-2 Ron 
White, along with 6-foot senior Mike Brey, who 
played his high school ball at DeMatha in Hyatts- 
ville, Md., will add depth to a backcourt de- 
pleted by the loss of Jeffries and Davis. 


In addition to Brown, Elliott and Neville, the 
inside game should be strengthened by the re- 
turn of Gracza, Wilmington and Perry. Gracza 
should be more effective in his more natural for- 
ward position. Wilmington, the team’s best 
leaper, was the second leading rebounder (6.4 
average) a year ago despite his 6-3 size. And 
Perry showed great potential adjusting from the 
role of high school center to college forward, 
Gimelstob said. 


The success of the Colonials, however, will 
depend on how well the team adapts to Gimel- 
stob’s philosophy, which, in a word, is discip- 
line. ‘‘Discipline,’’ he says in paraphrasing Bob- 
by Knight, ‘‘is doing what you have to do when 
you have to do it; doing it as well as you can and 
doing it all the time. 


“I think that if our kids can learn to imple- 
ment that definition of discipline both in the 
classroom and on the basketball court, then we 
can be a successful team.” 


Gimelstob gets no break from the schedule as 
he enters his first year as a college head coach. 
For the first time in its six-year history, the 
Eastern Eight Conference goes to a double 
round-robin format with each team playing the 
other on its respective home court. Included 
among the out-of-league opponents are highly 
rated Virginia, Georgetown and Virginia Tech. 
—Doug Gould 


With Optimism 
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Veterans Trish Egan and Carol Byrd will 
provide base support for the 1981-82 squad. 


Experience Key to Women’s Success 


GW women’s basketball begins a new era this 
season. With a new coach, Denise Fiore, a top 
assistant at Seton Hall University the past four 
years, and some talented recruits, the Colonial 
Women have a winning season as its goal in 
1981-82. Last year’s record was 13-13. 

The main strength of this year’s squad is ex- 
perience. Returning are four starters and two 
seasoned reserves. A key player this season will 
be Trish Egan, a 6-foot senior forward who last 
year became the school’s all-time leading scorer 
with 1,071 points. Along side Egan on the front 
line will be two other seniors—6-1 forward 
Robin Illsley and 6-1 center Leslie Bond. 

GW lost floor leader Laurie Cann to gradua- 
tion, but according to Coach Fiore, ‘‘The three 
senior backcourt players should be able to fill 
the gap.’’ They are 5-7 Carol Byrd, who can 
play either guard or forward, 5-7 guard Judi 
Durda and 5-6 Patty McCormick, a point 
guard who is coming off a knee injury that 
sidelined her for the second half of last season. 

Two newcomers that should add needed depth 
to the backcourt include freshman Kathy Mar- 
shall, a 5-8 point guard from Trinity High 
School in Shiremanstown, Pa., who averaged 18 
points, eight rebounds and nine assists her senior 
year. ‘‘Kathy is a fine defensive player with ex- 
ceptional understanding of the game,” said 


Fiore. “She should be able to step in and make a 
contribution immediately.” 

The other freshman recruit is 5-11 power for- 
ward Deanna Fry. ‘‘Deanna is an aggressive 
player who is sound in the fundamentals, ’’ com- 
mented assistant coach Luke Ruppel. “If she 
plays anything like she did in high school, she’! 
be a definite boost to the team.” Fry averaged 17 
points, 18 rebounds and six blocked shots last 
year at St. John the Baptist High School in West 
Islip, N.Y. 

Also figuring heavily in the Colonial Women’s 
plans this season will be its veteran re- 
serves—5-11 forward Jennifer Johnson, 6-2 
center Ann Feeney and 5-4 guard Manal Ham- 
zeh—who added key points or playing time last 
year. Johnson, the team’s third leading re- 
bounder, has an excellent chance to start this 
year, Fiore indicated. 

The Colonial Women’s talent will be tested 
with a demanding schedule that includes two 
long road trips against such powerhouses as 
Maryland, Pittsburgh, Georgetown, Penn State, 
Virginia, Duke and LaSalle. At the Charles E. 
Smith Center, the team faces Howard, Mont- 
clair State (the coach’s alma mater), U.D.C., 
Fairleigh Dickinson, Mount St. Mary’s, St. 
Joseph’s and Morgan State. 

—Paul Albrecht 
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Former Seton Hall Assistant 
Heads Women’s Basketball 


In a move that Women’s Athletic Director Lynn 
George said would “help start a new era of 
women’s basketball at GW,” Denise Fiore, the 
assistant basketball coach at Seton Hall Univer- 
sity the past four years, was named head coach 
of the Colonial Women in June. She succeeded 
Lin Gehlert, who resigned in the spring after a 
13-13 finish. 

During Fiore’s tenure at Seton Hall, the squad 
compiled a 93-28 record, including two EAIAW 
Small College Regional championships and a 
playoff birth in the 1979-80 Division I regionals. 
Prior to her stint at Seton Hall, Fiore was head 
coach at Our Lady of the Valley High School in 
Orange, N.J., where she turned a perpetually 
losing program into a winner. Under her tute- 
lage, the team compiled a 41-15 record. 

“‘Denise had practically everything we were 
looking for in a coach,” commented George in 
announcing the appointment. ‘‘She had the Di- 
vision I coaching experience we need at GW. She 
is a strong recruiter, a hard worker, and has an 
excellent knowledge of the game,” especially its 
defensive aspects. 

Fiore takes over a Colonial Women club rich 
in experience—six veterans are returning in 
1981-82—but needing direction. “I want to 
show the players I have confidence in their 
abilities, that we will work hard together to mold 


a team that will be more than just respectable,” 
Fiore said. 

“GW has a very good reputation. The depart- 
ment’s views and my views are the same, and if I 
keep an open mind and work hard, there is no 
reason why we shouldn’t crack into the top 20 in 
a few years,” she added. 

An athlete in her own right, Fiore, while a stu- 
dent at Montclair State College, was the New 
Jersey Intercollegiate Women’s Tennis Doubles 
champion in 1970. In addition to basketball, she 
has coached softball, gymnastics, field hockey 
and tennis. 
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Major 


Expansion Plan Set 


For National Law Center 


The new north building at the corner of 20th and H streets will contain eight 
classrooms, a moot courtroom and the dean’s executive suite. 


Construction will begin in mid-1982 on a $16.7 
million National Law Center expansion and 
facilities improvement program, GW President 
Lloyd H. Elliott announced following the 
Board of Trustees’ approval of the building 
program October 15. 

The imaginative plan by architects Keyes 
Condon Florance focuses on major renovation 
of Stockton Hall, the law center’s main build- 
ing, construction of a new north building where 
Bacon Hall now stands, and expansion of the 
Jacob Burns Law Library to the south. Space in 
the school will be increased by 42 percent. 

“‘For a long time the law center has had need 
for more adequate physical facilities,” Dr. 
Elliott said. ‘‘This development program will 
give us buildings worthy of our students, facul- 
ty and distinguished graduates.” Among alum- 
ni of GW’s National Law Center are Cabinet 
secretaries, IRS commissioners, Watergate at- 
torneys, state supreme court justices, senators, 
governors and congressmen, corporate officers 
and partners in leading law firms throughout 
the country. 

The school’s dean, Jerome A. Barron, LLM 
’60, a noted First Amendment scholar, said, 
“The law center building program will bring us 
physical facilities worthy of one of the highest- 
ranking legal educational institutions in the na- 
tion.” 

The complex has been designed to solve func- 
tional problems in the existing facilities, relieve 
overcrowding, and arrange individual parts 
better in relation to the whole. Based on recom- 
mendations by a committee of faculty and stu- 
dents which advised the architects and univer- 


sity planners on space needs, major elements of 
the building program include a new moot 
courtroom; a main library reading room en- 
compassing the largest single area in the com- 
plex; 13 new classrooms; student activities 
areas; faculty offices, lounges and library; an 
audiovisual center; and new quarters for the 
school’s 10-year-old clinical program that 
serves the elderly and indigent populations in 
Washington’s inner city. 

The new construction will be a contemporary 
version of Victorian architecture. The north 
addition, the classroom building to rise where 
Bacon Hall is, will echo the president’s old of- 
fice directly south of the law center at 20th and 
G streets. These buildings, including the Burns 
Library, will bracket Stockton Hall, focusing 
attention on it as the visual and administrative 
center. The arrangement underlines Stockton’s 
importance as one of the earlier buildings on 
campus. 

Exterior finishes of the Jacob Burns Law 
Library to the south and the north building will 
unify the complex. The brick exterior of the 
library will be matched with the new construc- 
tion to tie individual elements together and 
humanize the scale. 

Construction will be conducted in phases to 
allow the center to operate with as little distur- 
bance as possible. 

According to Glen Wilkinson, JD ’38, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, $8 million will be 
raised from alumni and friends to help finance 
construction. A number of major gifts have al- 
ready been received in anticipation of the build- 
ing fund drive. 


Five Receive GW Awards 


Three students, a professor and a staff member 
received George Washington Awards during 
spring commencements. The awards, establish- 
ed in 1976 to recognize outstanding contribu- 
tions to the university by students, faculty and 
Staff, were presented to: 


—Kenneth L. Goodman, Columbian College 

senior, for his leadership as chairman of the GW 
Program Board; 
_ —Jonathan D. Katz, Columbian College sen- 
lor, for advancing the interests of both the stu- 
dent body and the university community as 
President of the GW Student Association; 


—Ellen P. Servetnick, Columbian College 
senior, for her service in improying student life 
and contributing to university involvement in the 
Washington community as vice president of the 
GW Student Association; 

—Dr. Harry E. Yeidi, professor of religion, 
for contributing to the intellectual life of Colum- 
bian College through his leadership in the honors 
program, his service in the dean’s office and as 
chairman of the Department of Religion; and 

—Elizabeth C. Dixon, the Physical Plant De- 
partment’s housekeeping foreman, for her ef- 
forts in creating and maintaining a residence hall 
environment of comfort and safety. 
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GW Award recipients Jonathan Katz, Ellen Servetnick, Kenneth 


Goodman, Elizabeth Dixon and Dr. Harry Yeide 


Keyes Condon Florance 
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Art Therapy? 

One of the special touches added to Presi- 
dent Reagan’s GW Hospital room in March 
was a painting done by Ulysses S. Grant in 1842 
when Grant was a cadet at West Point. ‘‘Horse 
and Wagon,”’ which reportedly drew Reagan’s 
praise, is part of a sizable collection of the 18th 
president’s papers, furnishings and silver dona- 
ted to GW in 1950 by Grant’s grandson, Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant III, a former GW vice presi- 
dent and trustee. The watercolor, along with 
other selections from the Grant Collection, is 
now on view through November 6 in GW’s Di- 
mock Gallery. Whether or not the painting ac- 
tually contributed to Reagan’s quick recovery is 
anybody’s guess. But it didn’t hinder it, that’s 
for sure. 
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Grant’s “Horse and Wagon” 


No Previous Experience Necessary 

GW’s Fellowship Information Center is con- 
ducting an unusual search for people with no 
prior Asian experience or exposure to live and 
work in that continent for 10 months as Luce 
Scholars. Under the program, alumni, seniors, 
graduate students or faculty under age 29 
who’ve demonstrated academic achievement, 
leadership ability and a specific career interest, 
whether it be art, economics, history, biology, 
math or whatever, go to work alongside an 
Asian counterpart. Since the program is ex- 
perimental, no academic credit is awarded. 
However, a stipend and travel allowances are 
provided. GW is among a select group of 60 in- 
stitutions invited to submit nominations. The 
two GW candidates will be among the appli- 
cants, and 15 scholars will be chosen this 
spring. Deadline for preliminary papers— 
essay, transcript and nomination letter—is Oc- 
tober 30. For more information, call (202) 
676-6634 or 676-6217. 


A Landmark Decision 
When the Joint Committee on Landmarks of 
the National Capital voted in June to approve 


plans for GW’s 2000 Pennsylvania project, 
which incorporates the Victorian structures 
known as Red Lion Row, university officials in- 
dicated their hope to schedule ground breaking 
by December 31. The final design of the office 
building to rise behind the row will feature 
banded glass windows and a limestone facade. 
It is the third major redesign of this facade done 
by the university in an attempt to reach a form 
acceptable to both neighborhood groups and 
government and preservationist agencies. The 
design changes which spurred Landmarks 
Committee approval included a decrease in the 
height of the building, reductions in the angle 
of sight from the street and gross floor area, 
removal of a reflective glass element projecting 
from the front of the new building and further 
design refinements for the historical facade. 


The Best and Brightest 

Over the years many high school valedic- 
torians have decided on GW to continue their 
educations. Considering most GW alumni live 
and work in the metropolitan area, it’s signifi- 
cant to point out that some of the best students 
from District of Columbia schools are attend- 
ing the university. The four bright new faces 
here and the institutions from which they came 
are: Tonya M. Gray, Dunbar Senior High 
School; Margaret A. Holmes, Emerson Insti- 
tute College Preparatory School; Chin W. Lee, 
Anacostia Senior High School; and Richard 
Spencer, Mackin Catholic High School. 


A Notable Few 

GW law student Everett Alvarez Jr., 43, a 
North Vietnam prisoner of war for more than 
eight years, was sworn in as deputy director of 
the Peace Corps August 8...Howard Paine, art 
director for National Geographic magazine and 
former magazine design and production instruc- 
tor in GW’s Publication Specialist Program, has 
been named design coordinator for the U.S. 
Postal Service Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Com- 
mittee by Postmaster General William F. 
Bolger...Choreographer Maida Withers, asso- 
ciate professor of human kinetics and leisure 
studies, was one of two Washington-area educa- 
tors recognized during the Metropolitan Dance 
Association’s 1981 Dance Awards Reception in 
April. 


The Search Continues 

“The university,” GW President Lloyd H. 
Elliott has said, ‘‘is a kind of sanctuary for free 
inquiry and unimpeded research...dedicated to 
the search for truth.’’ To help foster that search, 
GWTimes welcomes letters to the editor on sub- 
jects of interest to readers of this publication 
with emphasis on an exchange of views and dis- 
cussion of ideas. All points of view are welcome, 
but for reasons of space, variety and timeliness, 
the staff may not publish all letters. Send them 
signed, indicating your degree(s) and year(s) 
received, if applicable, to Editor, GWTimes, 
Gelman Library 705, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


NORTH ELEVATION FACING PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


Architectural sketch of 2000 Pennsylvania 
Avenue project from Eye Street 
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by Robert Bové 
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It won’t come as a surprise to many travelers 
that tourism is one of the largest 
industries in America—and growing 


all the time. States such as 
Florida, of course, have long 
enjoyed reputations as prime 


p destination points for the 
[rave nation’s pleasure-seekers. 
Even West Virginia rates 


tourism as its second-largest industry behind coal. Educa- 
tional institutions like George Washington University of- 
fer courses and degree programs in travel and tourism, 
placing graduates in resorts and cities eager for the 
traveler’s dollar. Magazines, regardless of season, are 
replete with full-color ads featuring white beaches, sunny 
blue skies and the inevitable bikini-clad nymph stretched 
out and wonderfully tanned on some deserted, palm-fes- 
tooned strip of sand. 

But what may raise an eyebrow—if the sultry Madison 
Avenue models don’t—is the general lack of research into 
why people travel. In the midst of the current information 
explosion, when it is possible to find out anything you 
ever wanted to know about the mating habits of insects, 
the whys and wherefores of human travel are only now be- 
ing quantified. For an industry as large as tourism, this 
lack of research can not be easily explained. 

For Dr. Bruce Peters, GW associate research professor 
of human kinetics and leisure studies, the reasons people 
cite so often for their travel plans—‘‘on business, to visit 
friends and relatives’’—are not enough. Unless pressed, 
people simply don’t give much thought to why they travel. 
Like eating and sleeping, travel is taken for granted as one 
of our basic needs. 

“A pilot study I have completed,” says Peters, ‘‘sug- 
gests that man might have a migratory instinct somewhat 
comparable to the birds, something I term ‘the magic 
carpet syndrome.’ I wanted to find out the real reasons 
why people travel.’’ 

The time seems to be ripe for such a study. Hudson In- 
stitute director and noted futurist Herman Kahn, the 
keynote speaker of last fall’s International Symposium on 
Tourism and the Next Decade held at GW, believes that 
contrary to public sentiment on the subject, the future of 
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There’s More To It Than Just Visiting Friends, 
Relatives and Conducting Business 


U.S. economic development, including tourism, is a rosy 
one. ‘“We do not expect tourism to top out at any point in 
the next 50 years,” he says. ‘‘Most other things we do ex- 
pect to top out. This is one of the reasons we think of 
tourism as being the largest industry in the world by the 
end of the century.” 

One of the major issues raised at the symposium was 
the need for improved tourism data and Peters’ study is a 
serious attempt to begin addressing the heart of the mat- 
ter. Says Peters: “I wanted to lift the curtain on some of 
our inner motivations that we ourselves may not perceive. 
For this reason, I used a projective technique with a group 
of 12 women and eight men ranging in age from 18 to the 
mid-50s.’’ 

In all, Peters was able to identify 20 significant needs, 
among them movement (transporation through ‘‘space’’ 
with little or no effort), pleasant and congenial relation- 
ships with fellow travelers and natives, and physical ac- 
tivity. ‘‘Not unexpectedly,’’ adds Peters, ‘‘sensual im- 
pressions of warmth, sun and sea, mountain vistas and 
other beauty ranked first for both men and women.”’ 

Of course, Peters doesn’t feel that his study is the first 
and last on travel motivations. ‘‘Due to the small sample 
size,” he emphasizes, ‘‘and other limitations in a first trial 
effort, I don’t pretend that we’ve uncovered the ‘Rosetta 
Stone’ of travel motivations. However, nowhere else in 
the travel research do I find an effort to go beyond the 
superficial, easily expressed, socially acceptable reasons 
of why people travel.’’ The possibility of unrecognized 
urges certainly exists; inner, deeply felt desires are rarely 
reflected on by the average tourist at a poolside bar watch- 
ing people swim as he downs his second or third Planter’s 
Punch. 

One intriguing aspect of Peters’ study is that travel 
motivations cut across gender lines; men and women, 
with little variation in order of preference, identify the 
same concerns. As already mentioned, the sensual aspects 
of travel ranked first for both. But where pleasant rela- 
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tionships (with members of both sexes) ranked second for 
women, men were more concerned with ease of transpor- 
tation. While this study’s main focus was not on the dif- 
ferences between men and women, but rather to 
systematize travel motivations, it does raise questions 
about those differences that should be addressed in future 
studies. It would certainly save a lot of headaches for 
travel agents faced with a couple who cannot agree on a 
destination or what mode of travel should be used. 

It would seem that, with the expanding nature of the 
tourism industry, people’s needs are being met. There is 
no lack of destinations and the number increases daily. 
But if, as Peters has shown, sensual input is number one 
on everybody’s list of motivations for travel, some care 
will have to be taken by the industry to ensure the continu- 
ing environmental health of the places people like to go. 
After all, no one wants a favorite vacation hideaway to 
become another Jones Beach. (The first question most 
people ask when viewing New York City’s most popular 
seaside spot is, ‘‘Where’s the sand?” It quickly becomes 
obvious that it’s hidden underneath hundreds of thou- 
sands of people on the beach every sunny summer day.) 

The International Symposium’s summary and recom- 
mendations concur: “*‘...greater attention will be given to 
the design of future tourism.... There are numerous ex- 
amples of problems that result from failure of design. 
We’ve seen fragile Himalayan fields of flowers wither at 
the onslaught of the tourist; Rocky Mountain ski areas 
threatened by overutilization and crowding; Mississippi 
River boaters colliding as they use the same waters for dif- 
ferent activities.... These sacrifices of design to im- 
mediacy—of cutting away fragile and irreplaceable cul- 
tural and natural resources to make room for more tour- 
ism, more growth, more hard currency, and more mod- 
ernization—stand out clearly.” 

But the symposium, with Peters concurring, ended on 
this rhapsodic note: ‘‘What will tourism be in the next 
decade?” the report asks. ‘‘...A tapestry rich in variation, 
designed with a clear image of its function, woven of old 
and new fibers. It will be diverse in color, pattern, and tex- 
ture, carefully crafted for quality. Tourism. ..will be limit- 
ed only by the bounds of human energy, imagination, and 
creativity.” In a word, sensual. O 
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Yes, It Seems, God Also Has Wit 


Dean Linton with a favorite book 


Some people think of God as merciful and 
H O loving. Others think of 


Him as strict and puni- 


tive. But how many people be- 

And th lieve God has a sense 
of humor? ‘‘What you 

see before you,” says Columbian 

Good College Dean Calvin D. Linton of 
himself, ‘‘is a rare species: a con- 

servative Presbyterian who takes the 
Book Bible seriously, indeed, on its own 
terms.” And yet, paradoxically, 


this man who considers his kind of Christian to be an en- 
dangered species has become an authority on humor in 
the Bible. ‘I direct my attention,” the GW professor of 
English explains, ‘‘to humor in the Bible...not laughter at 
the Bible. The latter was the purpose of the late, great 
skeptic Robert Ingersol, who had a popular lecture many 
decades ago entitled ‘The Mistakes of Moses.’ When he 
was touring a midwestern city and his lecture was an- 
nounced, one man on the street said to another, ‘Would 
you like to hear Ingersol tonight on the mistakes of 
Moses?’ 

“« ‘Why, no,’ replied the second man, ‘but I’d sure like to 
hear Moses tonight on the mistakes of Ingersol!’ ” 

As you can see, Linton is not without his own sense of 
humor—albeit of a more earthy stripe than that found in 
the Bible. According to Linton, the Good Book, despite 
its austerity, seriousness and urgency, depicts many 
humorous events. For example, when God came to the 
Garden of Eden after the Fall and asked Adam to explain 
himself, Linton says, Adam replied in so many words, 
“Rightly viewed, you know, it’s not really my fault at all 
because the woman—and I must remind You, Lord, that 
You made her—she made me do it.” 

“All eyes,” continues Linton, ‘‘turn to Eve. And Eve 
says, in effect, ‘Don’t look at me. The serpent tempted me 
and I did eat.’ ” 

“You can’t, despite the tension of the moment, fail to 
crack a slight smile at this recognition of human frailty,” 
Linton quips. He might have added that we’ve com- 
pounded the problem ever since by looking somewhere 
else to lay the blame for our actions. 

Among the dean’s many examples of humor in the Bi- 


ble is the pun he points out in the famous story of the 
Tower of Babel (Genesis 11:7), when God turned the 
laborers’ talk into gibberish. The story is the genesis of the 
English word ‘“‘babble.” Yet, reveals Linton, the tower’s 
name itself was a pun on the word ‘‘babel,’’ which meant 
“confused.” 

It’s evident that finding humor in the Bible is not a task 
as simple as finding the occasional joke in Bob Hope’s 
ponderous monologues. ‘‘You have to know the context 
and the scene,” Linton cautions. And that takes some 
hard work. 

Linton’s familiarity with the Bible began at a young 
age. He traces it back to his boyhood home where ‘‘the Bi- 
ble was well-known and regularly read aloud.” Fortun- 
ately for the budding student of biblical lore, Linton’s 
father, an attorney, was something of a biblical scholar, 
having written a book on the subject, A Lawyer and the 
Bible, published by Harper & Brothers in 1929. “‘I taught 
Sunday school,” the dean continues, ‘“‘for 30 years. The 
Bible has been a life-long interest for me.” 

But even though Linton does not study any other Bib- 
lical humor than that found within the Bible, his discus- 
sions of the subject are peppered with a profane anecdote 
or two which tends to humanize, if you will, a profound 
area. Like his story about this unexpected reaction: 

‘“‘There was a young British sailor who was required for 
the first time in his life to attend an Anglican service on 
ship. There, again for the first time in his life, he heard the 
10 Commandments. Pretty down-hearted for awhile, he 
nevertheless brightened later and said, ‘Well, at least I 
never made no graven images!’ ” CL) 
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by Amitai Etzioni 


Should We Reindustrialize or 
Conduct Business As Usual? 


an’t we have both social progress and economic 

progress? I have often been asked that question 
when discussing the conflict in contemporary America be- 
tween those who seek a quality-of-life society and those 
who favor rededication to economic growth. Can’t Amer- 
ica develop new energy sources, increase productivity, 
keep consumer products flowing and use this country’s 
growing wealth to purchase an environment, a workplace 
and consumer products that are healthier and safer? 
Can’t America both keep its economy growing and en- 
hance harmony with others, with itself and with nature? 
My thesis is that, for both economic and social-psychic 
reasons, choose we must. The choice to be made concerns 
which effort—quality of life or reindustrialization—will 
by given, or allowed to gain, first priority over the next 10 
to 15 years. 

The case for reindustrialization is that for the past 
decade American society has been underdeveloping. 
Decades of overconsumption and of underinvestment in 
the nationwide economic machine have weakened Amer- 
ica’s productive capacity. If America is to continue to be 
able to sustain a high standard of living and set aside the 
resources needed for national security, this requires a 
decade or so of shoring up its productive capacity—of 
reindustrialization. 

Historically, industrialization was achieved in two main 
stages. First, an infrastructure was developed in which na- 
tionwide transportation systems were developed to pro- 
vide for more efficient transportation of goods (in the 
United States, canals and railroads), cheap power was 
gained (mining of coal and sinking of the first oil wells), 
technological innovations were advanced (steam engine), 
modern communication systems evolved (telegraph), fi- 
nancial institutions introduced (national currency, banks, 
stock exchanges) and labor force prepared (rise of voca- 
tional education, acculturation of immigrants). 

Next it. was the turn of the capital goods sector, the 
building of heavy duty machinery and plants (e.g., steel 
mills). These are not consumer goods but the tools to be 
used to mass produce them. 


In American history, these stages were well-advanced 
by the late 1920s, but the Depression and World War II 
delayed the full introduction of the affluent society until 
the late ’40s. Then came the generation of mass produc- 
tion of autos, TVs, appliances, residential homes, and 
higher standards of health, mass post-secondary educa- 
tion, mass involvement in culture and explosion of social 
services. It must be pointed out that this production has 
not been all hardware or ‘‘objects.”’ 

However, in the period of mass consumption, not 
enough was plowed back into the underlying sectors, the 
infrastructure and capital goods sectors. In that sense, 
consumption was excessive. A decade of public and pri- 
vate belt tightening is needed if the obsolescent elements 
are to be replaced and others adapted to the current en- 
vironment. Otherwise, the slow economic growth, decline 
in productivity, inflationary pressures and the other well- 
known signs of a strained economy will persist. 

In determining specifically what needs shoring up, one 
must take into account the changing world. We cannot 
simply retrace the industrialization of the 19th century; we 
must adapt to the last decades of the 20th century and 
beyond. The factors that stand out here are energy (the 
potential exhaustion of oil, the rise in costs of all energy 
resources and the dependence which imports generate) 
and national security (renewed Soviet expansionism). 

The first suggests that we must adapt our infrastructure 
and capital goods to be more energy-efficient and to use 
fuels other than oil—i.e., generate the capital needed to 
often replace or modify machinery that is otherwise not 
obsolescent. Since we have been talking for seven years 
but doing relatively little on this front, I refer to this as the 
adaptation lag. 

The second criterion suggests that we need to dedicate 
more resources to be able to deter Soviet incursions, not 
just in the form of a direct attack, but also any attempt to 
grab Middle East oil. This requires allotting some assets 
and personnel to work which do not increase our produc- 
tive capacity, and heeds other considerations of sheer 
economic logic. For example, we must build more of our 
own ships and dig more coal, even if this is not where our 
comparative advantage lies. 

The reindustrialization thesis has been confused with 
the notion of ‘‘industrial policy,” which maintains that 
we should promote some industries with public assistance 
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while demoting others. To further confuse matters, there 
are two radically different versions of industrial policy. 
One calls for reviewing a few selected industries (autos, 
railroads, steel) and using, say, a $5 billion revolving fund 
to help these industries overcome their obsolescence and 
be competitive again. A quite different version calls for a 
set of national committees to review and guide most, if 
not all, industries from shoes to ball bearings, from broil- 
ers to boxcars. Without going here into the question of 
how effective such national planning is in other nations, 
and whether it is possible to transplant such a tool from 
one society to another, let me simply note that in contem- 
porary America—politically growing more conservative 
—it would be easier to walk on water than to form and im- 
plement national planning of the economy. 

Fortunately, reindustrialization does not require na- 
tional planning. All it takes is to favor two sectors—infra- 
structure and capital goods—by broad-stroke economic 
incentives such as accelerated depreciation, tax incentives 
for higher savings and investments, more encompassing 
write-offs of research and development expenditures, as 
well as some loan guarantees and other support for those 
who enhance energy efficiency and convert from the use 
of oil to other energy sources. Such a macro-approach can 
well be supplemented by micro-industrial policy (helping 
a few select industries without national planning). 

What is going to happen to the post-industrial notion, 
that we shall move ever deeper into a tertiary sector (ser- 
vice) society, especially knowledge work, while cutting 
back on primary and secondary economic sectors? And, 
shall we let the developing nations—rich in blue col- 
lars—make steel, textiles and autos, while we focus on 
high-technology? 

As I see it, we do need a stronger research and develop- 
ment and knowledge sector because it is where our com- 
parative advantage might be, and to provide for an in- 
novative capacity, especially for new energy sources, and 
tools which are more energy-efficient. However, we 
should not abandon blue-collar industries because im- 
migrants from Mexico, Cuba, Asia (and our own less- 
prepared segments of the population) often cannot find 
jobs other than blue-collar ones; because national security 
requires we maintain—indeed advance—some of these in- 
dustries (for example, coal mining—to reduce our 
dependence on oil exporters) and because we must shore 


up our productive base, from railroad tracks to synthetic 
fuel plants, from slurries to shipyards. 

If both our basic industrial base and our knowledge sec- 
tor have to grow in a decade of reindustrialization, which 
will grow less? There is only one possible answer, al- 
though no one likes to give or hear it: public and private 
consumption. For a decade or so, we shall have to tighten 
our belts or we will continue to eat into the economic 
foundation of our high standard of living, the economic 
basis of our social benefits and of our security. Most 
Americans, I believe, presented with a realistic program 
of reindustrialization, will be willing to make the needed 
sacrifices to secure their economic, social and national 
future. O © 1981 by Amitai Etzioni. 


we, F * 
Sociologist Amitai Etzioni, one of GW’s distinguished 
university professors, is the father of the theory of rein- 
dustrialization. Former White House senior adviser and 
Columbia University professor, he founded and directs 
the Center for Policy Research in Washington. A consul- 
tant for Presidential Commissions, federal agencies and 
private corporations, he has published scores of articles 
and several books on social and public policy. His most 
widely used text is Modern Organizations; his most recent 
book is Social Problems; his best-known, The Active 
Society. This article, which originally appeared in the 
September 1980 Enterprise magazine, has been revised 
specially for GWTimes. 
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by J. Antonio Endoso 


“It was one of the most moving and thought-provoking 
student speeches I have ever heard, ” remarked Dr. Calvin 
Linton, dean of Columbian College since 1957. Indeed, 
others were also touched by the message J. Antonio En- 
doso, who was graduating with a Bachelor of Arts in eco- 
nomics, delivered at commencement exercises May 3. 


In Alexander Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Man,” there are two lines 
that read: 


‘*...all subsists of elemental strife, 
And passions are the elements of life.” 


There is a fundamental truth in those words that 
touches the core of what it means to be human and to be 
alive in this imperfect world of ours. That truth is that 
human passion is vital. It is in terms of that passion that 
we are defined. Without it, we become mere shadows of 
our true selves, like Eliot’s hollow men who have no rea- 
son, no purpose, and whose hearts and minds have grown 
as dry as desert dust. It is a truth I have constantly been 
learning all my life. 

My grandfather was a butcher in a small country town 
north of Manila in the Philippines. He was not an ed- 
ucated man, but he had a dream, and he worked hard at 
his livelihood so that his children could go to school. But 
then World War II broke out and, for a while, it seemed 
as if his dream had become a nightmare. My grandfather 
was killed during the Japanese occupation. My grand- 
mother fled into the mountains with her family, but the 
hardship and the grief proved too much for her: she died 
not very much later. 

My father was barely 13 when he became an orphan. 
There was nothing his parents had left him—nothing save 
the dream that now burned inside him like a thirst that 
needed quenching. 

So he worked his way through high school and then left 
home for the city where he took any job that would help 
pay his way through college. He labored through the day 
and studied into the night, and he did not stop until he got 
his degree. My father has come a long way since those ear- 
ly days and though life remains often difficult, he and his 
family continue to get through. That I am addressing you 
here today is a tribute to him and to his dream. 

I tell you all this because I have tried to live life as if the 
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Without It, We Are but Shadows 
of Our True Selves 


accumulated experience of those two generations were my 
own. And if there is anything I have learned from doing 
sO, it is that passion accomplishes great things; that if we 
can only believe passionately enough, we will find it in 
ourselves to endure and to ultimately prevail. My father is 
a quiet man but his eyes reflect this passion, that same 
constant fire that shone in his father’s eyes and that I hope 
shine in mine. And I know.that for each of you now, 
wrapped in your own thoughts and emotions, there is a 
similar story with a similar passion, some closer to mine 
than others, but each one bound to the rest by a common 
thread: we believed, we persevered, and we’ve won. 

But then, again, our story is a continuing one; it does 
not end here. 


J. Antonio Endoso 


There are many today that believe passion has no place 
in our world because it destroys what reason achieves. 
They say that in life, as in science, order and meaning are 
attainable only through cold, dispassionate thinking. But 
they are wrong. 

Perhaps the methodology of science is unfeeling, but 
science itself is a child of passion. I think it was the great 
mathematician Poincaré who said that scientists indulge 
in science not so much because it is useful, but more be- 
cause it brings them great joy, and this science does be- 
cause it is beautiful. It is passion, then, that motivates 
science and it should be no different for any other human 
endeavor. 

Again, there are others who, through no action of their 
own, are removed of their passion. They say it is because 
of the boredom and meaninglessness of daily routine. 
They say it is because the world is so large and the in- 
dividual so small, that there is nothing one can do to make 
a difference. But, in a sense, they argue in a circle. It is 
precisely because they have lost their passion that they see 
the world in such bleak and hopeless colors. ‘‘The real 
voyage of discovery,” said Proust, ‘‘consists not in seek- 
ing new lands, but in seeing with new eyes.” Indeed, his- 
tory is rife with stories, written and unwritten, of in- 
dividuals whose visions have made a mark. 

So it is that we must resist these two impulses. We must 
leave here today doing the exact opposite. We must bring 
ourselves to love and to believe in our world, our times, 
our art, our science, our sport, our institutions, and most 
of all, our God and ourselves. And not only must we love 
and believe, but we must love and believe with passion. In 
the final analysis, it is not important what we do, whether 
we be shoemakers or scientists, plumbers or philosophers, 
so long as we do it well, do it the best we can, and love 
what we are doing. Only then will we be able to carry out 
the innumerable, diverse tasks that summed together have 
continued, and I believe, will continue to keep our essen- 
tial humanity alive. 

‘‘Give me a place to stand and I will move the world,” 
Archimedes once said. He was referring to the theory of 
the lever. There is no record that he actually carried out 
his boast, but with our principles and our actions as our 
lever, and with passion as our fulcrum, we may yet be able 
to do so. O 


General Alumni Association 
Recognizes Nine for Service 


Pastor Farinas Samuel Kavruck 


Nine members of the GW community were 
honored by the General Alumni Association 
(GAA) for their service to the university during 
this year’s Alumni Service Awards Program. 

Pastor Farinas, MEA ’72, involved with the 
Engineer Alumni Association since 1974, has 
served as its treasurer, secretary and president, 
and was responsible for preparing an operations 
manual for the organization. A member of the 
GAA Governing Board since 1979, he has for 
many years aided the university’s annual 
“George Calling” telethon. 

Samuel Kavruck, MA ’50, EdD ’54, helped 
found the Education Alumni Association in 
1968 and has since served on its executive com- 
mittee. He is one of those responsible for organ- 
izing the group’s annual ‘‘New Directions in 
Education” conference and has been a consis- 


Robert Rolander 


Edward Vest 


tent recruiting and calling volunteer for the 
“George Calling’’ telethon. 

Robert D. Rolander, LLB ’53, was one of the 
first and most active alumni involved in organiz- 
ing activities in Denver for the GAA and the GW 
Law Association. He has served on both the 
GAA Governing Board and the law associa- 
tion’s board of directors. 

Edward N. Vest, BA ’59, MA ’65, EdD ’72, 
has served as second vice president of the Educa- 
tion Alumni Association since 1978, and has 
been involved in its annual ‘‘New Directions in 
Education” conference. A past president of the 
GW chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, he is now its 
executive secretary. 

Gertrude F. Weitzel, Att. °38, has served 
Columbian Women, an alumnae group which, 
among other activities, sponsors scholarships for 


Gertrude Weitzel 


Oscar Zabel 


Allan Zellis 


deserving women at GW, for some 20 years, dur- 
ing the last 12 of which she has chaired the 
group’s university relations committee. In addi- 
tion, she has been an adviser to the GW chapter 
of Sigma Kappa and was president of the D.C. 
Sigma Kappa Alumnae. 

Oscar A. Zabel, JD ’26, was the key leader for 
law alumni activities in Washington state from 
1965 to 1978. A member of the GW Law Associ- 
ation Board of Directors from 1974 to 1978, he 
handled all local arrangements, in addition to 
providing the calling site, for the first regional 
“George Calling” telethon in Seattle. 

Allan Zellis, MD ’41, has chaired the medical 
alumni ‘‘George Calling” effort since its incep- 
tion 11 years ago, personally involving hundreds 
of alumni in not only this function, but also in 
various other activities sponsored by the school. 


Edwin Stevens Thomas Schaefer 


He serves onthe GAA Governing Board. 

A special service award was presented to a 
non-alumnus, Professor Emeritus of Speech Ed- 
win L. Stevens. He taught at GW beginning in 
1946, and served 10 years on the Faculty Senate, 
chairing it for nearly six years. One of his most 
significant accomplishments while chairman was 
adding alumni members to senate committees, a 
practice that began in 1970. He was also an ad- 
viser to many university groups throughout the 
years and continues to aid the university’s an- 
nual fund effort, having served as faculty-staff 
chairman of the 1973-74 drive. 

U.S. Air Force Col. Thomas E. Schaefer, the 
former senior military attaché held hostage in 
Iran (see GWTimes, Mar/Apr 1981), received 
the General Alumni Association’s first special 
alumni recognition certificate. 


Scene at 
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There she was, as usual, in Washington and in 
front of cameras. But wait! Not being the early 
60s, what was Jacqueline Bouvier Onassis, BA 
’51, doing May 10 at the Botanic Gardens, the 
site of GW’s Alumni Service Awards Recep- 
tion? On closer inspection, the woman wearing 
the familiar outfit wasn’t the former First Lady 
after all. And those weren’t news cameras, but 
movie cameras. When Ron Howard, associate 
director of alumni relations, saw former 


the Botanic Gardens 


“Charlie’s Angel’? Jaclyn Smith taking a 


breather during ABC-TV’s filming of ‘‘Jac- 
queline Bouvier Kennedy,” the irony of seeing 
a look-alike of the famous GW graduate—at a 
GW function, no less—got him thinking and 
then acting. After hearing Howard’s explana- 
tion of Mrs. Onassis’ GW connection, Smith 
graciously agreed to pose for his camera. “‘Just 
tell me where you would like me to stand?” she 
asked Howard. He did and here’s the result. 


Alumni Nominations Sought 
For Trustees, Governing Board 


Nominations are now being accepted by the 
General Alumni Association (GAA) to fill 
posts on the GW Board of Trustees and to run 
for membership on the GAA Governing Board. 

Under a resolution adopted by the board of 
trustees during the spring, the GAA may nom- 
inate three alumni trustees—instead of two as 
in years past—for a three-year period. One of 
those nominations, the board ruled, may be de- 
rived through a GAA-approved GW Student 
Association recommendation (see page 2). 
Candidates must hold an earned degree from 
the university, should have demonstrated inter- 
est in the university or have been involved in ac- 
tivities of the alumni association or one of its 
constituent organizations, and should have dis- 
tinguished themselves in either volunteer or 
professional activities. 

Alumni trustees serve for three years and are 


limited to two consecutive terms. The terms of 
two trustees will expire in May 1982: Lyn Hen- 
derson Clark, BA ’54, and Hazel S. Hanback, 
BA ’40. Clark is completing her second term 
and is not eligible for re-election as an alumni 
trustee. 

The GAA Governing Board is composed of 
three elected members from each of the active 
schools of the university, plus two alumni fac- 
ulty members. These members serve two-year 
terms and may be re-elected. The terms of all 
elected members of the Governing Board will 
expire by July 1, 1982. Balloting takes place in 
the spring. 

Nominations for alumni trustees must be 
submitted by December 1, and for Governing 
Board candidacy by February 15 to: Nomina- 
ting Committee, Alumni House, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Warner and her “Wildlife of the 
Dora Kelley Nature Park” 


Lydia Bodnar-Balahutrak, MFA ’77, exhibited 
her figurative paintings at the University of 
Houston-Downtown College’s O’Kane Gallery 
during May and June. 


Oil drawings and paintings on paper by Valerie 
Montenegero, BA ’75, were featured at Yester- 
day’s Books in May as the first exhibition in a 
series by Washington artists. 


The new curator of the Inness Paintings exhibit 
housed in the Universalist Church in Tarpon 
Springs, Fia., is Mildred M. Marshall, BA ’52. 


A painting by Marilyn Menucha Taske, BAE 
60, of her four Russian cousins entitled “The 
Decision is Made: We Must Leave the Land of 


Babi Yar,” recently was included in an exhibi- 
tion of paintings and sculptures by Maryland ar- 
tists in the Lowe House of Delegates, Annapolis. 
Taske is a third-grade teacher at the Charles E. 
Smith Jewish Day School in Rockville. 


The focal point of the Ramsey Nature Center in 
Alexandria is a 7-by-17-foot mural, ‘“‘Wildlife of 
the Dora Kelley Nature Park,” by Mary Anne 
Warner, MFA ’81. A continuous landscape 
divided into four panels, each representing one 
of the four seasons, the mural depicts the major 
natural habitats as well as the flora and fauna of 
the Nature Center’s adjoining 50-acre park. 
Warner donated the result of one and a half 
years of work to the City of Alexandria in 
ceremonies at the center last fall. 
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Joggers, Sauna-Users, Swimmers Take Note 


The Charles E. Smith Center is open this school 
year on weekends for use by alumni free of 
charge. 

The running track is open Fridays from 5 to 
10:30 p.m., Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. and Sundays from 1 to 10:30 p.m. The 
pool is open Fridays from 8 to 10 p.m. and 


Saturdays and Sundays from 1 to 5 p.m. 
Starting in May, alumni and their families 
can again use all Smith Center facilities through 
a special summer membership program. Infor- 
mation on both programs is available from 
Alumni House, GWU, 714 2lst St., NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6435. 
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Alumni in the News 


Robert M. Beringer, MEA ’80, is the new chief 
of the Bureau of Utilities for the Howard Coun- 
ty (Md.) Department of Public Works. 


Cathy S. Bernard, BBA ’71, MBA ’78, vice 
chairwoman of the Montgomery County (Md.) 
Housing Opportunities Commission, recently 
received a $500 award from the Greater Metro- 
politan Area chapter of the Institute of Real 
Estate Management for her accomplishments in 
property management. 


Hugh Y. Bernard Jr., JD ’61, Jacob Burns Law 
Librarian and professor of law at GW’s National 
Law Center, retired June 30 after 20 years of ser- 
vice. The author of two books, The Law of 
Death and Disposal of the Dead (1966), and 
Public Officials Elected and Appointed (1968), 
Bernard received emeritus status at law com- 
mencement exercises May 24 and the GW Law 
Association’s Professional Achievement Award 
June 24. He has been commissioned by Dean 
Jerome A. Barron, LLM ’60, to write a history of 
the National Law Center. 


Lawrence C. Broadwell, BA °53, MBA ’61, 
MAE ’70, was recently named vice president for 
administration and finance for Planned Parent- 
hood in New York City. He was formerly direc- 
tor of finance for the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


As a member of the General Alumni Associa- 
tion, you receive many benefits, not the least 
of which is our invitation to you to participate 
in the activities and programs we offer each 
semester, like the ones below. Should you have 
questions concerning these programs or sugges- 
tions for new ones, please contact Alumni 
House, George Washington University, 714 
21st St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6435. 


William M. Porter, MSA ’70 
President 
General Alumni Association 


Sandra H. Lear, BA ’76 
Director 
Alumni Relations Office 
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October 28—Frank Howard 

Memorial Lecture 

Dr. Robert Frosch, president of the American 
Association of Engineering Societies and 
former administrator of NASA, will deliver the 
1981 Frank Howard Memorial Lecture, spon- 
sored jointly by GW’s Engineer Alumni 
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David J. Byrnes, BA ’77, is executive director of 
Lockwood-Mathews Mansion Museum in Nor- 
walk, Conn. 


Richard W. Carr, MUP ’74, has been named 
vice president in charge of acquisitions for the 
Oliver T. Carr Co., a Washington-based devel- 
opment firm. He’s been with the company for 10 
years in urban planning and development pro- 
ject management. 


Edward I. Campbell, MSA ’72, director of 
learning resources at Frederick Community Col- 
lege, Md., has been elected president of the 
Frederick County Big Brothers/Big Sisters 
board of directors. 


Joel M. Cherry, BS ’64, heads the Urology Divi- 
sion for Baltimore’s North Charles General Hos- 
pital Department of Surgery. 


The new mayor of San Antonio, Texas, is Henry 
Cisneros, DPA 76. The first Mexican-American 
to be elected mayor of a major American city in 
quite some time, Cisneros, who studied at MIT 
and Harvard, was a White House Fellow during 
the Nixon administration and served on the San 
Antonio City Council six years before his mayor- 
al victory. 


William Clohan Jr., MSA °72, was sworn in as 
undersecretary of the U.S. Department of Edu- 


cation June 24. Formerly assistant education 
counsel for the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, he holds the department’s second- 


highest post. 


Kent Conrad, MBA 75, is North Dakota’s new 
tax commissioner. 


Black Enterprise magazine has named Peggy 
Cooper, BA ’68, JD ’71, chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commission on the Arts and 
Humanities, one of 30 new leaders for the ’80s. 
Cooper helped found the Duke Ellington School 
for the Performing Arts, the first high school of 
its kind in Washington. 


Paul Corcoran, MHC ’80, has been appointed 
deputy director of Children’s Hospital National 
Medical Center in Washington. 


Richard P. de Camara, BA ’49, MA ’50, DBA 
66, president and chief executive officer of 
Midas International Corporation, has been elec- 
ted president of the 350-member International 
Franchise Association. 


Charles W. L. Deale, BA ’76, has been named 
director of communications and research at the 
National Association of Temporary Services in 
Washington. He formerly directed member ser- 
vices and public affairs. 


Association and the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science, in the Dorothy Betts Marvin 
Theater, 8 p.m. Free. His topic: ‘‘Notes 
Toward a Philosophy of Technology.” Addi- 
tional information: Mary O. Jones, (703) 
860-7123 or (703) 525-6508. 


November 4—First Wednesday Lecture 

Dr. Colin Turnbull, professor of an- 
thropology, presents ‘‘Anthropology and Con- 
temporary Social Issues: The Academic and 
Social Responsibility” in Building C, 2201 G 
St., NW, room 103, 8 p.m. Free. To ensure 
seating, call Alumni Relations, 676-6435, at 
least two days before the lecture. Dinner is 
available, starting at 6:30 p.m., by making 
reservations directly with the GWU Club on 
the third floor of the Cloyd H. Marvin Center, 
676-6610. 


November 5—Tracing Our 

Heritage Lecture 

Dr. John Pearce, associate professor of urban 
planning and American civilization and direc- 
tor of the graduate program in historic preser- 
vation, speaks on ‘‘Issues in Historic Preserva- 
tion: Bringing Our Past into Our Present and 
Future” in Building H, 2000 G St., NW, room 
106, 8 p.m. Free. 


Tracing Our Heritage lectures complement the 
Tracing Our Heritage tour program. To ensure 
seating for the lecture, call Alumni Relations, 
676-6435, at least two days before the lecture. 


November 10—Opening Night Reception 
Alumni attending the opening night perfor- 
mance of Howard Richardson and William 
Berney’s Dark of the Moon are invited to join 
the cast, crew and drama faculty at a reception 
in the Marvin Center first floor cafeteria 
following the 8 p.m. performance in the 
Dorothy Betts Marvin Theater. Ticket infor- 
mation and reception reservations: 676-6178 


November 14—New Directions 1981 

Floretta D. McKenzie, superintendent of the 
D.C. Public School System, will deliver the 
Harry Grubb Detwiler Memorial Address dur- 
ing the New Directions 1981 conference, spon- 
sored jointly by GW’s Education Alumni 
Association and the School of Education and 
Human Development, in Building C, 2201 G 
St., NW, 8 a.m. Free. Her topic: ‘Challenge 
of the ’80s: Can We Do More with Less?” 
Conference runs until 2 p.m. For more infor- 
mation: 676-6160. 


December 17—Tracing Our 

Heritage Lecture 

Carolyn L. Rose, adjunct assistant professor 
of art and anthropology and director of the 
Smithsonian Institution Anthropology Conser- 
vation Laboratory, presents ‘“The Conserva- 
tion of Cultural Objects” in Building H, 2000 
G St., NW, room 106, 8 p.m. Free. 
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Off-Campus Events 


November 7—Tracing Our Heritage 

in New Castle, Del. 

Explore the 18th-century appearance of New 
Castle, Del., and its examples of Dutch, Colo- 


John J. Depierro, MBA ’65, executive vice presi- 
dent of St. Vincent’s Medical Center in Rich- 
mond, N.Y., recently was elected chairman of 
the Greater New York Hospital Association. 


Lois G. Goldberg, BA ’76, MAE ’79, is director 
of program development for Georgetown Uni- 
versity’s School of Summer and Continuing Ed- 
ucation. She founded and headed GW’s peer 
academic advising program for three years. 


Merrill F. Fisher, EdD ’73, has been appointed 
principal of the new Martin Luther King Junior 
High School in Germantown, Md. 


General Telephone and Electric has promoted 
two GW graduates. Thomas F. Gizicki, BA ’72, 
formerly manager of financial projects, has been 
named director of treasury operations for GTE’s 
Corporate Communications Department in 
Stamford, Conn. John Holmbard, MSE ’80, is 
the new executive director of network systems at 
GTE Telenet Communications Corporation in 
Vienna, Va. In this position, he heads the soft- 
ware, hardware and systems engineering groups 
involved in development activities for the com- 
pany’s packet switched data network systems. 


John E. Horton, MAE ’78, chairman of the 
Harvard School of Dental Medicine’s Depart- 
ment of Periodontology, was elected a fellow of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


nial, French and Georgian architecture in this 
all-Saturday tour. Tour bus departs Bloom- 
ingdale’s main entrance, Tysons Corner Shop- 
ping Center, at 7:15 a.m. and returns after 
5:30 p.m. The $42 fee includes transportation, 
admissions, guides, lunch at the New Castle 
Inn on Market Street, sherry and gratuities. 
Participation is limited, so make reservations 
soon. 


December 19—Tracing Our Heritage in 
Colonial Williamsburg and Carter’s 

Grove Plantation 

Assisted by knowledgeable guides, you will ex- 
plore Colonial Williamsburg’s restored 18th- 
and early 19th-century houses, shops, taverns, 
public buildings and dependencies, in addition 
to nearby Carter’s Grove Plantation, during an 
all-Saturday tour. Tour bus departs Bloom- 
ingdale’s main entrance, Tysons Corner Shop- 
ping Center, at 6:45 a.m. and returns after 
9:30 p.m. The $60 fee includes transportation, 
escorted tours, a Colonial lunch at the King’s 
Arm Tavern and a box supper. Participation is 
limited, so make reservations by November 15. 


January 18-29, 1982—Alumni Tour to Peru 
and Galapagos 

From the remote Galapagos Islands to the 
mountains of Peru and Ecuador, alumni will 
find this a diverse 11-day tour. You'll explore 
the Galapagos and its plantlife and wildlife 
with the aid of Dr. Stefan O. Schiff, GW pro- 
fessor of zoology and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Biological Sciences. And you’ll visit 
the Peruvian cities of Lima, Cuzco and Machu 
Picchu and Quito, Ecuador. Cost is approx- 
imately $2,500 per person, which includes 
roundtrip air transporation on scheduled 
airlines (no charter flights, no delays), first- 
class hotel accommodations, many meals, op- 
tional tours and gratuities. For tour brochure, 
call the alumni travel coordinator, 676-6435. 


Tidal McCoy 


Robert Kelley 


President Reagan has named Maj. Gen. Robert 
E. Kelley, MS ’73, superintendent of the Air 
Force Academy in Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The Dallas Estate Planning Council has elected 
David J. Kerr, BA 47, LLB ’49, president. Kerr 
heads his own estate planning firm there. 


Susan C. Kirkby, MPA ’79, is in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, as a foreign service information of- 
ficer with the U.S. International Communica- 
tion Agency. 


John L. Lewis, BBA ’68, MBA ’69, is president 
and general manager of Chase Bank Ltd. in 
Dublin, Ireland, a subsidiary of Chase Bank. 


The psychologist who developed the Depression 
Adjective Check Lists, a widely used research in- 
strument that measures the mental state of 
depression, Bernard Lubin, BA ’52, MA ’53, has 
won the 1981 N. T. Veatch Award at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri-Kansas City. Chairman of 
UMKC’s psychology department and a pro- 
fessor in its medical center, Dr. Lubin received 
the $1,000 faculty prize for his outstanding 
research and creative activities. 


Frank H. Marks, BS ’21, MS ’22, LLB ’26, who 
spent most of his law career as a patent attorney 
with Arnstein, Gluck, Weitzenfeld and Minow 
in Chicago, still practices law in semi-retirement 
while pursuing other interests such as traveling, 
journalism, painting and sculpture. 


Jane Merkin, BA ’66, is president of DETAILS, 
a Washington-based conference planning and 
management firm. 


Tidal W. McCoy, MA °75, was sworn in as assis- 
tant secretary of the Air Force for manpower 
reserve affairs and installations June 16 in 
Washington. He formerly served Sen. Jake Garn 
(R-Idaho) as assistant for national security af- 
fairs. 


The new U.S. commissioner of patents and 
trademarks is Gerald Mossinghoff, JD °61, 
former deputy general counsel of NASA. 


Robert G. Perry, BS °70, communications 
manager for AT&T Long Lines in Washington, 
has been selected by the White House to par- 
ticipate in the President’s Exchange Program, 
designed to foster understanding and better 
working relationships between the public and 
private sectors. This fall Perry, who is also presi- 
dent of the GW School of Government and 
Business Administration Alumni Association, 
begins a one-year assignment with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Peggy Cooper 


Flaxie Pinkett John Rogers 


The Greater Washington Board of Trade’s 1981 
Man of the Years is GW trustee Flaxie M. Pink- 
ett, president and chairman of the board of John 
R. Pinkett Inc., a Washington real estate and in- 
surance firm. The first woman so honored by 
GWBT, she was recognized for her contribu- 
tions to business and community life since 1947. 


Thomas D. Reese Jr., MBA ’73, executive assis- 
tant to the U.S. postmaster general since Octo- 
ber 1980, is now director of the Postal Service’s 
Office of Strategic Analysis. 


John Rogers, BA ’74, is special assistant to 
President Reagan for administration. He had 
served as assistant deputy director of manage- 
ment and budget on the president’s transition 
team. 


Mark Schleifstein, BA ’75, environment/energy 
reporter for the Jackson, Miss., Clarion-Ledger, 
recently took first place in the under-100,000 cir- 
culation category of the Scripps-Howard Found- 
ation-sponsored Edward J. Meeman Award for 
Conservation Reporting for ‘‘BFI: Empire of 
Waste,” a devastating report on the actions of 
waste-disposal giant Browning-Ferris Industries. 
A former Hatchet staffer, Schleifstein has 
donated $500 of his prize money to the GW jour- 
nalism department. 


J. Dallas Shirley, BSP ’36, MA ’45, inducted in- 
to the Naismith Basketball Hall of Fame in 1980, 
was elected honarary life president of the Inter- 
national Association of Approved Basketball 
Officials. He received the GW Alumni Achieve- 
ment Award earlier this year. 


Annette Slowinski, BS ’52, is the District of Col- 
umbia’s 1981 Mother of the Year. A native 
Washingtonian and mother of eight, she was 
sponsored for the award by the National Society 
of Colonial Dames of America in Maryland, on 
whose state board of managers she serves. She is 
also involved in the Junior League of Washing- 
ton and with the De La Brooke Foxhounds in 
Southern Maryland. 


The new president of Columbian Women, 
founded in 1894 to provide scholarships to 
deserving GW students, is Ilene Solomon, BAE 
69. Other alumnae elected to key positions: 
Ethel F. Conlisk, MA °75, second vice president; 
Esther C. Lawton, MA ’42, recording secretary; 
Mary A. Gore, BS °73, assistant corresponding 
secretary; Bonnie S. Franklin, BA °66, MBA 
*77, treasurer; and Mary McG. Slappey, BA ’41, 
historian. Also elected were Rosalie T. Harrison, 
first vice president; Mabel E. Morris, corre- 
sponding secretary; and Carol L. Porter, assis- 
tant treasurer. 


Paul Corcoran 


tè 


Ilene Solomon Annette Slowinski 


Kenneth Starr, BA ’68, is legal counselor and 
chief of staff for U.S. Attorney General William 
French Smith. A Duke University law graduate, 
Starr clerked for Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Warren E. Burger, LLD ’81, and was a partner 
in the Los Angeles law firm Gibson, Dunn and 
Crutcher until senior partner Smith was picked 
by President Reagan to head the Justice Depart- 
ment. 


Maggie P. Taylor, EdD ’78, was named one of 
75 young leaders in education nationally by Phi 
Delta Kappa. Currently director of the Com- 
munity Services Division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development’s Of- 
fice of Procurement and Contracts, Taylor was 


Lois Goldberg 


Fifty years together: 
Peggy and Frank Whitehouse 


the only Washington-area person named to the 
list. 


Charles L. Trichilo, BA ’68, PhD ’71, is chief of 
the Hazard Evaluation Division’s Residue 
Chemistry Branch in the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency’s Office of Pesticides and Toxic 
Substances. 


Frank H. Whitehouse, BA ’31, MA ’36, and his 
wife, the former Audra ‘‘Peggy’’ Shoemaker, 
Att. ’26, celebrated their golden wedding an- 
niversary August 28. They met in the ‘‘Tin Tab- 
ernacle”’ the first week of school as freshmen in 
1926 and now reside in Clearwater, Fla. 


Alumni Authors 


Donald B. Ardell, BA ’63, 74 Days to a Wellness 
Lifestyle, a systematic plan for learning about 
wellness, plus a resource directory that includes a 
listing of such centers in the U.S. and Canada, 
Whatever Publishing, Mill Valley, Calif., 1981; 
and, with Mark Tager, Planning for Wellness: A 
Guidebook for Achieving Optimal Health, 
Wellness Media, Portland, Ore., 1981. 


Stevanne Auerbach, MAE ’65, The Whole 
Child: A Source Book. Information on child 
care from conception through school age com- 
piled by the director of the Institute for 
Childhood Resources in San Francisco. G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, N.Y., 1981. 


Helene Baldwin, MA ’59, Samuel Beckett’s Real 
Silence, an exploration of the Christian sym- 
bolism found throughout a major portion of 
Beckett’s work. Pennsylvania State University 
Press, University Park, Pa., 1981. 


Laura F. Beheler, Att. 60, The Dragon Thread, 
a feminist parable. Hyst’ry Myst’ry House Ltd., 
Garnerville, N.Y., 1981. 


August Bequai, LLM ’51, The Cashless Society: 
Electronic Fund Transfer System at the Cross- 
roads, a non-technical survey of tomorrow’s 
computerized payment system and its legal, 
social and economic ramifications. John Wiley 
& Sons, New York, N.Y., 1981. 


John S. Boeman, MPA ’64, Morotai: A Memoir 
of War. Retired Air Force lieutenant colonel re- 
counts his participation in World War II as an 
airman. Doubleday & Co., New York, N.Y., 
1981. 


Gary J. Edles, LLM ’66, SJD ’75, and Jerome 
Nelson, Federal Regulatory Process: Agency 
Practices and Procedures. Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, New York, N.Y., 1981. Dr. Edles is 


director of the U.S. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Office of Proceedings. 


Brooks Hays, JD ’22, with foreward by Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., Politics is My Parish: An 
Autobiography. His stand against Orval Faubus 
in the 1958 school desegration crisis in Little 
Rock, Ark., cost him his congressional seat. 
Many more recollections. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, Baton Rouge, La., 1981. 


Pauline A. Keehn, BA ’65, Earth-Sheltered 
Housing: An Annotated Bibliography and Di- 
rectory. Council of Planning Librarians 
Bibliographies, Chicago, Ill., 1981. 


Chester H. McCall Jr., BA ’50, MA ’52, Sam- 
pling and Statistics Handbook for Research in 
Education. National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C., 1981. 


Mark Olshaker, BA °’72, Einstein’s Brain, a 
scientifically oriented political suspense thriller. 
M. Evans & Co., New York, N.Y., 1981. 


Howard R. Roberts, BS ’55, MS ’57, PhD ’62, 
Food Safety, a look at the hazards in and 
associated with our food supply. John Wiley & 
Sons, New York, N.Y., 1981. 


Gerald Siegel, MA ’69, PhD °72, editor, The 
College English Association Directory of Writ- 
ing Programs in the U.S. and Canada. College 
English Association Foundation, Texas A&M 


University, College Station, Tex., 1980. Dr. - 


Siegel is associate professor of English at York 
College, Pa. 


I. Donald Snook Jr., MBA ’63, Hospitals: What 
They Are and How They Work, a practical 
guide. Aspen Systems Corp., Rockville, Md., 
1981. Snook is president of the University of 
Pennsylvania Presbyterian Medical Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Where Are They Now? 


Following are 37 GW graduates whose 
whereabouts are unknown to the 
General Alumni Association. If you 
know the current address of anyone 
listed, please contact the Alumni 
Records Office, George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
(202) 676-6439. 


Florence S. Abington, MAE °47 

Alan B. A. Abraham, MBA ’78 
Adele C. Adams, BS ’76 

Ralph G. Backes, MSB ’70 

Cynthia I. Bacon, BA ’71 

Pastora S. Cafferty, MA ’66, PhD ’71 
William F.Cage, MAE ’62 

William B. Daniels Jr., BA ’64 

Floyd N. Daugherty, BS ’50, MS ’55 


Ann E. Jacobs, BA ’72 

Lynn S. Jacobs, BA ’70 

Jeffrey A. Kahn, BS ’71, MAE ’72 
Elliott R. Laine, MIA ’72 
Penelope B. Laingen, BA ’53 
Geddes F. Maclaren, MAG ’76 
David A. Madrid, BEE ’71 
Theresa M. Magness, BA ’72 
Mary B. Nalley, MAE ’76 

Joseph E. Nance, BS ’69 

Sharon M. O’Connell, BA ’69 
Linda H. Palmroos, BA ’74 
Kenneth J. Radmore, BS ’73 
Patricia M. Sagurton, MAE ’77 
Bruce E. Talcott, BS ’69 

Willard L. Umphrey, MS ’67 
Mary Lynn Van Wyck, BA ’71 
Francis R. Wadleigh, BA ’58 
James G. Yaeger, LLM ’73 ~—. 


Alumni Deaths 


Robert Ash, LLB ’18, August 10, Dallas 

The family suggests that expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contributions to 
the Robert Ash Law Student Assistance Fund, 
National Law Center, GWU, Washington, 
D.C. 20052. 


Lewis D. Asmus, MSE ’22, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 


Helen R. Bartlett, MA ’22, Centerville, Md. 


Hugo M. Beck, BS ’51, March 4, Oxon Hill, 
Md. 


Forrest H. Bell, BS ’70, March 28, Vienna, 
Va. 


Arthur Benson, MAE ’50, March 3, 
Princeton, N.J. 


Phyllis L. Bolton, MA ’51, Upper Montclair, 


Katherine A. Eberz, BA ’34 
John P. Eck, BA ’53 

Sally T. Faison, BA ’50 
Judith R. Falb, BAE ’61 
Mitchell Galin, BA ’74 
Robert L. Hadlock, BBA ’50 
Karen K. Haff, BAE ’68 
Moss L. Innes, BA °43 
Charles S. lobe, MBA ’67 


eee N.J. 
pope OS ae Tomas Cajigas, MD °18, BS ’19, MS ’21, 
EER / of $2 Alexandria 

a : c b 
Si if! thet ae? pa \ John M. Carroll, Phar ’14, February 26, 

SUR Po Pd Arlington 

/ te e | Nathaniel B. Cole, BA '26, MD '29, Perth 
: eee Noa as Amboy, N.J. 
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Marjorie M. Cooke, BAE ’59, Alexandria 


Paul D.Cooper, EdD ’54, February 8, 
Baltimore 


Clarence L. Cotton, MAE ’72, Washington 


Luther B. Cox, MBA ’57, February 2, 
Anderson, S.C. 


Roland Crumpler, BA ’52, JD ’55, Annandale, 
Va. 


Mary R. D’Albora, BAE ’30, Rockville 

James T. Dalton, BS ’69, Alexandria 

Frederick de Filippis, MSB ’69, Annandale, Va. 
Winant S. Ellmore, BA ’44, Alexandria 


Sidney J. Fields, BS ’43, February 13, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Marie E. Foehl, BAE ’32, February 23, 
Alexandria 

Bernard A. Foster Jr., BA ’32, Chevy Chase 
Robert R. Graham Jr., MBA ’53, Koloa, 
Hawaii 


Howard A. Grayson, BME ’50, Temple Hills, 
Md. 


white lettering. 
$15.50 


#105 Child’s 
Hooded Sweatshirt 


#109 Coffee Mug 
White plastic with blue 
logo. Snap on/off lid. 
Dishwasher safe. 
$1.80 


#114 Blazer 
Buttons 
18k gold plated, GW 


gray. $5.75 


50% cotton, 50% 


50% cotton, 50% polyester. Adult—S, M, 50% cotton, 50% 
acrylic. S(6-8), L, XL. Beige with navy polyester. XS(2-4), 
M(10-12), L(14-16). sleeves. $8.95 S(6-8), M(10-12), 
Navy and powder blue White with navy L(14-16). Beige with 
combination. $13.95 pinstripes and navy sleeves. $6.75 


navy sleeves. 
$10.95 


#110 Thermal Mug 
Hard plastic. Blue with 


white trim and GW hung. 5x7”. GW 
silhouette. 64” high. silhouette with gold 
$5.99 finish. $7.50 


#115 Necktie 
100% polyester. Navy 
with gold GWU initials, 


seal. 3 coat and 4 1/8” high in widely Straw $9.95 

sleeve buttons. spaced rows. #117 A Medical 

$29.95/set Conveniently boxed for Center $9.95 
gift giving. $7.50 


polyester. White with 
blue trim, lettering. 
Adult—S, M, L, XL. 
Specify school. $5.25 


#107 Child’s 
Baseball Shirt 


#111 Plaque 
Wood backing. Can be 


Histories of GWU 
by Elmer Louis Kayser 
#116 Bricks Without 


a Class Act 


#101 jacket #102 T-Shirt #103 Law and 
100% nylon. Adult— 100% cotton. Adult— \ Medical School 
S, M, L, XL. Navy with S, M, L, XL. Navy, T-Shirts 
50% cotton, 50% | 


George Washington University Bookstore, 2110 Eye Street, NW, Washington, DC 20052 


14 gwTimes 


+ Enclose check or money order. Do not send cash Subtotal 
+ All orders must be prepaid 
. bhae yen pred 31, 1982 DC residents add 6% sales tax $50 
+ Allow 4 to 6 weeks ivery aes i 
+ Orders will be shipped UPS where possible Shipping and handling 
(isase print) Total enclosed 
Name 
Address 
City, State, Zip Street or Rural Route Number (Do not use Post Office Box) 


a | 


#104 Sweatshirt 
92% cotton, 8% 
acrylic. Adult—S, M, L, 
XL. White lettering on 
navy, powder blue or 
maroon. $12.50 


Child—S(6-8), 
M(10-12), L(14-16). 
White lettering on navy 
or powder blue. 
$10.50 


#108 Medical and 
Law School Baseball 
Shirts 

50% cotton, 50% 
polyester. Adult—S, M, 
L, XL. Gray with navy 
sleeves, lettering. 
Specify school. $8.95 


fa 


owes. 
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Pennants 
Gold imprint on navy 
wool felt. 

#112 41x11" $2.50 
#113 712x23" $2.99 


Official GWU Rings 
For men and women. 
Write for brochure, 
prices. 
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Dorothy D. Greenhill, BA ’26, Dec. 27, 1980 Helen E. Samuel, MAE ’30, March 22, Anne S.Temple, BA ’47, Bethesda Morris Kleinerman, clinical professor emeritus 


Carson C. Hathaway, MA ’26, February 25, Fairfax Unice S. Tertell, BA ’37, Hyattsville Wales. and behavioral sciences, April 3, 
Takoma Park Rudolf E. Schoenfeld, BA 15, April 15, : x $ 
Washington Edwin M. Thomas, BSE °34, JD °36, January Ned S. Levy, computer operator, Center for 


29, Provo, Utah 
Clive N. Thompson Jr., BBA ’48, McLean 


Judith S. Wescott, BA ’30, MAE °’35, March 
30, Port Charlotte, Fla. 


Frank D. Whalen, MBA ’62, Nov. 14, 1980, 


Jack F. Hawkins, BA ’32, Richmond 

David M. Hodges, MSA ’72, Alexandria 
Ralph J. Hopkins, Att. ’54, Colchester, Ill. 
Ora L. Hunt, BME ’50, April 22, Silver Spring 
Katherine A. Ihrig, MAE °50, Washington 


Academic and Administrative Computing, July 
11, Washington 

The family suggests that expressions of 
sympathy be in the form of contributions to 
the Ned S. Levy Memorial Fund, Development 
Office, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Frank Scrivener, BA 31, JD ’33, Washington 


Borum H. Scott, BA ’57, Nov. 2, 1980, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


John H. Shadrick, DEN ’16, Chevy Chase 


Norman E. Sims Jr., BA ’38, Nov. 20, 1980, Annandale k j 
Gunhild A. Kenny, BA ’27, Clearwater, Fla. Sperryville, Va. ce eet ee ne ae ie 
Charles H. Keplinger, MA 33, Baltimore Edward Stehl III, BA ’49, JD ’S0, Bowling Faculty/Staff Deaths 28, Washington 


Jean Kertzman, BAE ’61, Silver Spring 
James B. Kessinger, BA ’49, Kensington, Md. 


Bessie K. Lacey, BAE ’24, MA ’28, 
Washington 


Elizabeth W. Lane, BA ’54, November 10, 
Carlsbad, Calif. 


Henry C. Langworthy Jr., BS °70, Rockville 


Dorothy L. Lenning, MAE °42, Nov. 22, 1980, 
Bloomfield, Ind. 


Eugene M. Martin, BA ’33, MD ’36, February 
25, Pineville, Pa. 


Frances S. Mayse, BA ’58, Purcellville, Va. 


Mary Jane McCormack, MBA ’65, February 
28, Kearny, N.J. 


William W. McVay, LLB ’22, February 5, 
Pittsburgh 


Marjorie R. Mericle, BS ’48, Lovettsville, Va. 


Manly Michaels, DEN ’21, March 7, 
Washington 


James C. Munch, PhD ’24, February 25, Silver 
Spring 


Francis C. Pettus, BA ’51, MA ’S53, 
Washington 


Leversia L. Powers, EdD ’40, March 16, 
Rockville 


Angelina J. Previto, MBA ’66, February 22, 
Mobile 


George E. Radwin, PhD ’68, San Diego 


Jobana G. Robinson, BGS ’74, Warrentown, 
Va. 


William N. Rodgers, BA ’61, Brevard, N.C. 


Helene M.C. Rose, MA ’20, BAE ’21, 
Hyattsville, Md. 


Martin Rosenblatt (a.k.a. actor Ross Martin), 
Att. ’45, July 3, Poway, Calif. 


Evagene H. Ruebush, EdS ’71, Kensington, 
Md. 


Harriet H. Sackett, BA ’25, Annandale 


Student Leader 
Asks Alumni Help 


The general mood in Washington these days is to 
cut back on everything—from jobs to funds for 
education. 

As an educational institution which receives 
federal assistance, George Washington University 
will not be exempt from these cutbacks. We've 
been told that work-study funds for the 1981-82 
academic year will be 25 percent less than the 
year before (last year we ran out of money in 
December). With inflation hitting double-digit 
figures and the cost of undergraduate tuition at 
GW rising to $4,100 a year, students will rely more 
than ever on part-time jobs to make ends meet. 

Please help a future GW alumnus by providing 
him or her with a part-time job. Our Student and 
Alumni Career Services Office will be happy to 
post your offering if you call (202) 676-6495. 

Thank you. 


Doug Atwell, President 
GW Student Association 


Green, Va. 


Elizabeth T.Stewart, BAE ’21, May 7, 


Alexandria 


Ronald A. Stinson, MSB ’65, Dec, 29, 1980, 


Melvindale, Mich. 
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Culture 


OCTOBER 


Through October 
31, 

Special Collections 
exhibit on Titian 
Ramsay Peale, 19th- 
century scientist, 
Monday through 
Friday, 9 am-5 pm, 
Gelman Library 2nd 
floor, free. 
Information: 
676-7549 


Through November 


6, 

Exhibit of GW’s 
Ulysses S. Grant IHI 
Collection, Monday 
through Friday, 10 
am-5 pm, Dimock 
Gallery, free. 
Information: 
676-7091 


NOVEMBER 


2 

GW Chamber 
Singers, 8 pm, 
Marvin Theater, 
free. Information: 
676-6245 


10-15 

University Theater 
presents Dark of the 
Moon by Howard 
Richardson and 
William Berney, 8 
pm, Marvin 
Theater, $5 general 
admission, $2.50 
students and senior 
citizens; group rates 
available. 
Information: 
676-6178 


12-December 4 
Annual Student 
Show, Monday 
through Friday, 10 
am-5 pm, Dimock 
Gallery, free. 
Information: 
676-7091 


19 

GW Orchestra, 8:30 
pm, Lisner 
Auditorium, free. 
Information: 
676-6245 


22 
Solo performance 
by Ann McGuire, 


soprano, 3 pm, 
Marvin Theater, 
free. Information: 
676-6245 


23 

Faculty Concert 
with George Steiner, 
violinist, and Robert 
Parris, pianist, 8:30 
pm, Marvin 
Theater, free. 
Information: 
676-6245 


DECEMBER 


45 

GW Opera presents 
Menotti’s ‘‘Amahl 
and the Night 
Visitors,’’ 8 pm, 
Marvin Theater, 
free. Information: 
676-6245 


7 

Handel’s 
“Messiah,” 
performance by GW 
Chorus, Chamber 
Choir and 
Orchestra, George 
Steiner, director, 8 
pm, Lisner 
Auditorium, free. 
Information: 
676-6245 


10-January 8 
Exhibition of 
“Graphics” by Max 
Klinger, Monday 
through Friday, 10 
am-5 pm, Dimock 
Gallery, free. 
Information: 
676-7091 


11 

Master’s recital, 
Debby Wenner- 
Wittrup, mezzo- 
soprano, 8 pm, 
Marvin Theater, 
free. Information: 
676-6245 


Workshops, 
Seminars, Etc. 


Student and Alumni 
Career Services, 
located in Woodhull 
House, 2033 G St., 
offers frequent 
workshops in 
resume preparation 
and interviewing 
skills. Call 676-6495 
for dates and 

times. 


Joseph H. Hirshhorn, GW trustee, August 


31, Washington 


Frances Kirkpatrick, professor emeritus of 
home economics, March 18, St. Louis 


NOVEMBER 


16 

Legal Assistant 
Program Career 
Night, offered by 
Center for 
Continuing 
Education in 
Washington, on 
campus, free. For 
location 
information and 
reservations: 
676-7095 


Legally 
Speaking 


Information: Law 
Alumni Office, 
676-6420 


NOVEMBER 


GW Law 
Association Board 
of Directors semi- 
annual luncheon 
meeting, noon, 
GWU Club, Marvin 
Center 3rd floor. 


116th Founders Day 
Dinner-Dance, 6:30 
pm, Capital Hilton 
Hotel, 16th & K 
Sts., NW, 
Washington 


Sports 

Sports Information: 
Men (M) 676-6654 
Women (W) 
676-6751 


OCTOBER 


28 
Soccer (M) U.D.C., 
3 pm 


29 
Soccer (W) William 
and Mary, 4 pm 


30-31 

Volleyball (W) at 
Rhode Island 
Invitational, 5 pm 


31 
Soccer (M) at Davis 
and Elkins, 2 pm 


NOVEMBER 


2 

Soccer (M) at 
Alderson-Broaddus, 
10 am 


7 
Soccer (M) U. of 
Md.-Baltimore, 

2 pm 


6-7 
Volleyball (W) 
Rutgers Invitational 


7 

Swimming (W) 
Blue/Buff Meet, 
10 am 


6-8 

Soccer (W) 
Regionals at North 
Carolina 


12 

Basketball 
Scrimmage (W) 
Virginia 
Commonwealth, 
7pm 


Swimming (M) 
Capital Collegiate 
Conference Relay, 
6pm 


13 
Swimming (W) at 
Tennessee, 7 pm 


13-14 

Volleyball (W) GW 
Classic with 
Maryland, 
Georgetown, 
Princeton, 7 pm 


Wrestling (M) at 
James Madison 
Tournament, 10 pm 


17 
Basketball (W) 
Maryland, 7:30 pm 


19-21 

Soccer Nationals 
(W) at North 
Carolina 


Volleyball (W) 
Regionals at 
Pittsburgh 


20 
Swimming (Mj 
Delaware, 6 pm 


Swimming (W) 
Delaware, 7 pm 


21 
Basketball (W) at 
Duke, 7 pm 


Swimming (M) 
Georgetown, 10 pm 


Richard E. Merwin, research professor of 
engineering and applied science, August 28, 
Washington 


Walton E. Smith, professor of management, 
July 3, Fairfax 


Basketball (W) at 16 

Wake Forest, 7 pm Basketball (M) at 
Georgetown, 8 pm 

23 

Gymnastics 19 

Scrimmage (W) Basketball (M) 

Georgetown, 6 pm. po Mason, 

pm 


24 
Basketball (W) 


21 
Catholic, 7 pm Basketball (W) at 


Manhattan, 7 pm 


Basketball (W) at Basketball (W) at 
Loyola, 2 pm Iona, 5:30 pm 

3 28-30 

Basketball (M) Basketball (W) at 


Catholic, 8 pm LaSalle Tournament 


30 

DECEMBER Basketball (M) 
Towson State, 

2 8 pm 

Basketball (M) 

Howard, 7:30 pm JANUARY 

3 4 

Swimming (W) Basketball (W) at 


Hood, 7 pm Virginia, 7:30 pm 


Basketball (M) 6 
Virginia Tech, Basketball (W) at 
8 pm Pittsburgh, 7 pm 


4 


8-9 
Gymnastics (W) at Basketball (M) 


Wilson College, Kiwanis-Old 
7 pm Dominion Classic: 
Old Dominion v. 
Swimming (M) Colgate, 7 pm 
Montgomery 
College, 3 pm GW v. Wagner, 
9 pm 
4-5 ` 7 
Basketball (W) GW 
Invitational-Belair Basketball (W) at 
Travel Classic with George Mason, 
American, Virginia 2 pm 
po Nera Wrestling (M) at 
Loyola with 
5 Rutgers, 
Basketball (W) Susquehanna, noon 
Siena, 8 pm 11 
Basketball (M) at Basketball (M) 


Stetson, 7:45 pm Pittsburgh, 8 pm 


12 
9 Basketball (W) 
Swimming (W) at $ 
Towson/Glassboro, EDO e 
6pm B 
Swimming (M) at 
12 Towson State, 4 pm 
Basketball (W) 
Montclair State, 14 
4pm Basketball (W) at 
Navy, 7:30 pm 
Basketball (M) 
Duquesne, Basketball (M) at 
8 pm Rhode Island, 8 pm 
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School spirit ran high in 1952 due in 
no small part to efforts by the GW 
cheerleaders who created goodwill 
and excitement at sports events, pep 
rallies and variety shows. Kneeling 
are Pete Renz, Ada Lou Hains, 
Maida Yates and Roger Choisser. 
Standing are Lala Mathers, Russ 
Leone, Pat Moore, Bob Rountree 
and Nell Weaver. Rah team! 
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New Basketball 
Coaches Begin 
1981-82 Season 
With Optimism— 
Page 4 


“Human Passion 
is Vital’? — 
Page 10 
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